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' Sucu a mass of information concerning the doings of the Lausanne 
' Conference has been poured upon the public, and the real problem 
| of arriving at a peace settlement between the Entente Powers and 
Turkey has been so smothered under a multitude of details 
» examined by the Sub-Commissions, that even the negotiators 
| themselves ended by scarcely seeing the forest for the trees. 

4 The man in the street has probably forgotten, if he ever knew 
q and understood, the sequence of events that led up to the Con- 
| ference and worked upon the delegates; wherefore, although all 
_ the facts have from time to time been published, as brief a recapi- 
' tulation as possible may be useful to make clearer the situation 
| when the Conference opened. . 

: The fundamental principles of the Armistice signed in October 
' 1918 were the freedom of the Straits and respect for the theory 
' of territorial rights of nationalities, which was to obtain only in 
_ non-Turkish provinces in Anatolia and in Thrace, unless (Article 7) 
' Allied interests were menaced in Europe or disorders broke out 
' in the former Armenian vilayets. At this date the Turks were 
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so thoroughly beaten, weak, and discouraged that it would have 
been easy to win almost any terms from them, but the covetous- 
ness of the Powers in Paris prevented the framing of any such 
Treaty. 

Instead of observing the terms of the’ Armistice, the Allies 

proceeded forthwith to occupy Constantinople and various dis- 
tricts in Anatolia and Thrace quite outside prescribed limits, 
although none of the pretexts set out in Article 7 had been afforded 
them. 
' The surprise revolution in Russia caused the war-pact whereby 
Russia was to have Constantinople and a slice of Eastern Anatolia 
to become void, and the Convention of St. Maurienne of April 
1917, in virtue of which Italy was to be given Smyrna and the 
district of Adalia, also went by the board, leaving the fate of 
Constantinople and the Straits zone in the melting-pot. The 
general idea at this period was that it would be undesirable to 
assign the Ottoman capital to any European Power, and though 
Mr. Lloyd George went to the length of advocating the leaving of 
Constantinople and their homelands in Asia Minor to the Turks, 
England and France were already rejoicing in being freed from 
war agreements, and Turkey was being considered as a cake to be 
cut up for mutual European benefit. 

Towards the close of the war a new element was introduced 
by the acceptance of Greece as a possibly useful nondescript 
neutral, and she was allowed to parade her army in Macedonia, 
where it proved, perhaps, of some trifling value at little cost to 
itself. This was, however, sufficient for M. Venizelos to lay before 
the Supreme Council the most preposterous demands, claiming 
for Greece nothing less than Constantinople, the whole of Thrace, 
Southern Albania, the Dodecanese, and the great port of Smyrna 
with a piece of Anatolian hinterland. He really hoped only for 
Smyrna and Thrace, but practised the usual Oriental trick of 
* demander un beuf pour avoir un euf.’ England and France were 
rather pleased at the chance of substituting Greece for Italy in 
Asia Minor, but Italy disagreed, and every civil and military 
authority employed in Turkey, both British and foreign, declared 
against ceding any part of Asia to Greece on account of the 
dangerous spirit it would awaken, not only throughout the 
Ottoman dominions, but in all Moslem peoples. The opposition 
of Italy was stout enough to shelve Greek demands in Paris, but 
only for a while, and in 1919 the representatives of the other 
Powers, in defiance, as usual, of the opinion of their own experts 
on the spot, decided on handing over Smyrna to Greece, and in 
May Greek forces, under the guns of the British fleet, the French 
abstaining, occupied Smyrna and soon began spreading inland. 

The deposit of this Grecian cuckoo’s egg in the Turkish nest 
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was the direct cause of the atrocious massacres, enormous indis- 
criminate destruction of property, and, fraught with more pregnant 
issues still, of the birth of a new nationalist spirit in Turkey. 
The responsibility for the mad decision to implant Greeks in Asia 
Minor must be shared by Messrs. Wilson and Lloyd George, who 
also had the cold approval of M. Clemenceau. 

The Turks might conceivably have ended by submitting to 
the rule of a Great Power like America, or even, though this is 
doubtful, of Italy, but it proved complete ignorance and con- 
tempt of Turkish sentiment to imagine that the Turks would ever 
tolerate misrule and oppression by those who had for centuries 
been their subjects. The behaviour of the Greeks after being put 
into Smyrna is now fairly well known, although the Powers have 
been at pains to suppress the Report of the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion. A publication of this Report would show the good causes 
the Turks had for their desperate and finally successful resistance 
to the political outrage of Smyrna. Nothing else could have 
so effectively inspired them with courage and with resentment 
against Europe, but, though they considered the occupation of 
Constantinople and Thrace as a breach of the Armistice, their 
whole fury was concentrated upon the Greeks. 

With this driving hatred behind it the Nationalist Party 
rallied round Moustafa Kemal and passed a resolution pledging 
itself to attain to complete independence or perish in the attempt. 
It is now evident that the Coalition Government, which aimed at 
the extinction of Turkey, sowed the seed at Smyrna for her 
resurrection and were the architects of their own sepulchre. At 
this period, nevertheless, they failed entirely to perceive what 
was coming, and the Entente Powers continued blindly to treat 
the Turks as a negligible quantity, and in April 1920 the Supreme 
Council drafted articles for a Treaty, afterwards known as the 
Treaty of Sévres, whereby the Turks were asked to surrender 
Smyrna and Aivali to Greece and agree to other dismemberments. 
Again British and French military advisers protested against such 
dangerous proposals, and again Mr. Lloyd George disregarded all 
warnings in pursuance of his fatuous policy of attempting to 
delete Turkey from the map and to govern the Turks by such 
impossible rulers as their old bondsmen the Greeks, who have 
never been able properly to govern themselves. 

The Bolshevik factor seems to have been overlooked, yet it 
was scarcely to be expected that the Soviets would let slip such 
an opportunity of putting a spoke in England’s wheel. They 
seized the psychological moment, and the Turks in their direst 
need were approached with lavish promises of every kind of 
assistance. Although Bolshevism is essentially antagonistic to - 
all the tenets of Islam, and though Russia has always been the 
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hereditary and most dreaded foe of Turkey, Moustafa Kemal 
could not afford to refuse the Soviet offer, and he accepted help 
in war material, but declined to admit any Russian troops or to 
allow any Bolshevik propaganda. The unholy alliance, forced 
on the Turks by Allied action, was signed in Moscow in March 
1g21, and, though fraught with so many perils for the British 
Empire, we have done nothing since to undermine or to break it, 
We have failed altogether to recognise that the Turkish revival is 
racial, and not pan-Islamic, consequently that, in itself, it contains 
no danger for us, but, on the contrary, that the Turks are more 
likely to come into final conflict with Russia than with any of the 
Entente Powers if the latter would hold out even the tip of an 
olive branch. 

The effect of the Bolshevik entry upon the scene was seen in 
1921 by a more or less wholesale revolt of Islam against the various 
Christian Powers. This revolt was undoubtedly the work of the 
Bolsheviks, and probably of the Germans, but not of the Turks 
who had enough to do in watching the Greek advance. 

Though the Allies, on finding that things were not going as 
smoothly as they wished in Asia, had declared neutrality in the 
Turco-Greek war, the French, who were experiencing great 
difficulties in Cilicia, made a separate convention with Turkey 
through M. Franklin Bouillon, but this did not alter the situation 
very much beyond releasing a considerable Turkish force for use 
in the north. And in 1922 the pro-Greek leaning of England, 
apparently unchanged notwithstanding the declaration of neu- 
trality, encouraged the Greeks to their own undoing. The Greeks 
themselves had by this time discovered the hopelessness of their 
task, and in February the ill-fated M. Gounaris wrote despairingly 
to London that, unless very substantial assistance were imme- 
diately forthcoming, the Greek army would have to evacuate. 
The Greek Minister clearly looked upon England as responsible, 
and still as an Ally. His letter, however, produced so little 
impression on the Cabinet that Mr. Lloyd George and others did 
not remember having read it. 

Realising at length that they could expect little from England, 
the Greeks, probably in the hope of forcing the Allied hands, 
embarked on a line of bluff and provocation, proclaiming an 
autonomous Greek State of Ionia in Asia Minor, in disregard of 
all Treaties, and finally declaring the intention of marching upon 
Constantinople. This was forbidden, and the total rout of the 
Greek forces and the advance of the Turkish Army to the gates 
of Constantinople were followed by the Chanak incident, and by 
the Mudania agreement preliminary to the Lausanne Conference, 
These later developments are still fresh in the public mind and 
call for no recapitulation. 
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The Conference assembled under somewhat peculiar conditions. 
Though Turkey had shared the final defeat of the Central Powers, 
the Nationalists had never ceased fighting, and though beaten in the 
Great War by the Allies, had in turn inflicted a severe defeat upon 
the mandatory Ally of the Entente. In peace conferences there 
should be a victor and a vanquished, but at Lausanne the van- 
quished had become victorious, and the partner of the former 
victors had been woefully defeated. The Turks certainly did not 
come to Lausanne in the mood of thoroughly beaten men ready 
to accept the best terms that might be dictated to them by their 
conquerors. And the Powers had so far recognised the change in 
the situation since the failure of the Treaty of Sévres as to have 
arranged the Conference with Mustafa Kemal as intermediaries 
between belligerents, and not on their own behalf as victors. 
Notwithstanding this the Turks were continually mortified at 
Lausanne by being treated with sarcastic or indulgent patronage, 
as prodigal sons who needed to show repentance in sackcloth and 
ashes to recover any part of their inheritance. The platform of 
the Turks was the execution of their National Pact, aiming at 
complete sovereignty within their own borders together with 
freedom of the Straits and the necessary safeguards for foreign 
interests. The programme of the Powers was to secure these 
safeguards and, though this was not averred, to limit Turkish 
sovereignty as far as possible, both territorially and politically. 
In this they had to reckon with the material forces of the 
Nationalists, backed to an unknown extent by Bolshevik Russia; 
and by the probable moral support of Germany, which was 
certainly believed to be at work at Lausanne. As exponents of 
civilised international law and moral principles such as rights of 
minorities and self-determination the Powers were bound to admit 
many of the rights claimed by Turkey as victorious over Greece and 
in virtue of racial numerical preponderance. Their programme 
was only a general one, agreed upon, with mental reservations, by 
England, France, and Italy, each of whom looked at different 
points with divergent views. As for the minor Powers concerned, 
whose interests were far more vitally affected than those of 
the Great Powers, they had little to say, being obliged to leave 
their big brothers to fight their battles. Greece was in the most 
unfortunate position of being a country only saved from annihila- 
tion by foreign intervention, and represented in an anomalous 
fashion by M. Venizelos, who declared himself not to be the 
representative of the de facto revolutionary Government in Greece, 
but of the Greek nation. What was the exact nature and value 
of his credentials and whence they were procured was not clear, 
and whether the Athens Government or the Greek Army would 
have ratified his signature seems likewise doubtful. Furthermore, 
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during the Conference several ex-Greek Ministers were executed for 
carrying out the conquest policy of M. Venizelos himself and of 
the Powers, an embarrassing and paradoxical incident both for the 
‘ great Cretan ’ and for the British who shared his responsibility. 
The Balkan States were far from satisfied and only able to raise 
a timid voice occasionally. Neither Bulgaria, Greece, nor the rest 
were pleased at the forced restitution of Thrace to Turkey, though 
probably all of them preferred this to seeing parts of it given to 
any but themselves.! ; 

Lastly, the Russians were supposed only to have a voice in the 
Straits question, in which they claimed for Turkey more than the 
Turks and were regarded with the greatest suspicion as ‘ wreckers,’ 

The principal points of international importance were the 
freedom of the Straits, the protection of foreigners and their 
personal, financial and economic interests, and guarantees for the 
lives and rights of minorities. As for the freedom of the Straits, 
there was no insuperable difficulty in arranging for a continuance 
in time of peace of the freedom which had always existed. The 
question of demilitarisation of certain zones and minor details had 
to be squabbled over, but the Turks at least recognised that, 
whatever terms might be come to regarding peace time, as soon 
as war broke out, which was all that really mattered, any Power 
who wished, and was able to do so, would immediately close the 
Straits, as England closed the Channel when the Great War was 
declared. Being herself at Constantinople, Turkey would also be 
able to render the passage impossible very quickly, and all the 
fuss made over this matter before and during the Conference was 
little more than camouflage. Over foreign rights and interests a 
hard fight was put up on both sides, and it was over this that the 
final rupture occurred. Any solid safeguards must in some degree 
infringe sovereignty, and if Turkish sovereignty is recognised 
(not in the Anglo-Egyptian conception of the term) the Powers 
must accept the best offer the Turks may make, or fight. 

In the matter of protection of minorities different Powers may 
perhaps have obscure political interests, but the problem is mainly 
humanitarian in view of past Turkish methods with their minori- 
ties. As far as Greeks and Armenians in Asia Minor are concerned, 


1 It is a sedulously propagated belief that Turkey systematically and cruelly 
oppressed her Christian subjects. That Turkish rule was not a model one is 
quite true, but it was no worse than that of other Eastern European Governments 
in many respects. The Greeks, who clamour to be saved and save others from 
Turkish brutal maltreatment in Asia Minor, had so thriven and grown fat in 
Smyrna for several hundred years that they were more at home there than in 
Greece, where it was hard to make a decent living. If the Turks had so oppressed 
them, why did they remain there and continue to bring over more Greeks? 
The naked truth is that only now when Turkish rule is being abolished are the 
races who have lived under it beginning to realise that, bad as it was, it was 
perhaps better than that of their Christian and Jewish neighbours. 
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the question has been simplified by general massacre and exodus, 
but for the same and other nationalities in Constantinople and 
Thrace whatever may be promised on paper will, in the last 
resort, depend for execution chiefly on Turkish good-will. This 
condition, unfortunately, applies more or less to most of the 
stipulations, with the alternative of compulsion by any Power 
who thinks it worth while. . 

We know the saying of Bismarck concerning the bones of a 
Pomeranian grenadier, and after the terrific experiences of 1914- 
1918 any Power may well think twice before subjecting itself to 
similar sacrifices and horrors. 

A certain amount of confidence and hope has been attached to 
future action by the League of Nations, but this institution has 
scarcely yet acquired sufficient weight and authority to warrant 
too much optimism or reliance upon its action either upon its 
own members or upon other Powers.” 

Apart from the foregoing great international desiderata, there 
arose a mass of national particular interests distributed amongst 
the Great and smaller Powers, and each one fought for its private 
ends and expected the support of the rest on a reciprocal basis. 

A good instance was the case of Mosul, in which no Power 
except England had the slightest direct interest. But all the 
Powers were anxious to avoid a split on this, which might 
bring the Conference to an untimely end together with such 
advantages as each thought it had already gained. 

Throughout the discussions at Lausanne the representatives 
of the Great Powers were profuse in expressions of the loftiest 
sentiments, but underlying them was too often the ugly foundation 
of materialism. In dealing with simple and less educated people 
like the Turks it is useless to confuse and irritate them by assump- 
tion of immense moral and intellectual supremacy. 

The Delegations of the Great Powers were decidedly handi- 
capped by the lack of members thoroughly and personally 
acquainted with the psychology of the factors with which they 
had to deal. As far as could be gathered, the only member of the 
British Delegation who could be said really to know Turks, 
Greeks, and the Balkan folk was Sir Adam Block, and he himself 
admitted to me that the Turk of to-day was understood by nobody. 
He was not the easy-going Old Turk of Abdul Hamid’s reign, nor 
the self-seeking clever Young Turk of the Committee of Union and 


® Whilst at Lausanne I heard M. Tchicherin somewhat contemptuously allude 
to the League as a ‘ mobilisation des impuissances.’ 

* This applies less to the British Delegation than to the others, and it is a 
calumny to pretend that Lord Curzon’s stand for Mosul was related to oil deposits. 
The commercial value of these deposits remains to be seen, in face of the difficulty 
of transport, and the oil trusts may be depended upon to come to terms as well 
with one ruling administration as with another. 
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Progress. He was not always a genuine Ottoman Turk, but a 
fanatical nationalist of a new breed driven to desperation by the 
European idea of the extermination of Turkey as a Power. Lord 
Curzon, it is true, has knowledge of the East and its people, 
but his experience has lain rather farther east than Turkey, and 
his innate conservatism forbids him to recognise recent trans- 
formations and changes in sentiment and spirit. 

It is the general ignorance displayed by the Powers of changed 
conditions in the Near East that has led to all the mistakes and 
disasters of the last few years. It must be borne in mind that 
Lord Curzon occupied the same high office in the Coalition Govern- 
ment as he does at present, and cannot be expected immediately 
to turn over a new leaf and burn all that he adored. It may, 
indeed, be doubted whether a subtle intellect such as his did adore 
the policy of Mr. Lloyd George, but he suffered greatly from bad 
health, and must often have passively followed his impetuous 
chief rather than resist him. Yet finally the new leaf will have 
to be turned in Turkey, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and. Palestine. 

At Paris, Cannes, and Genoa Mr. Lloyd George pranced glee- 
fully, supremely indifferent to contrary advices, over the, to him, 
untrodden plains of Oriental politics, and at his right hand, or 
behind him, rode the Foreign Secretary, unable to restrain him, 

At Lausanne Lord Curzon behaved towards the Turks as a 
headmaster, and as a sometimes good-natured and sometimes 
petulant but acknowledged leader of the Conference. His 
departure for home when another twenty-four hours might have 
allowed him to bring away the signed Treaty in his pocket was 
characteristic. Nor did England shine in the Mosul incident. 
As this matter may still be considered sub judice, it would scarcely 
be seemly to go into it at present. But it is abundantly evident 
that in declaring his refusal even to discuss any Turkish claim 
Lord Curzon in fact said that England would go to war rather 
than yield an inch. It is dubious if the British citizen would 
have any pleasure in fighting over Mosul in order to give it to 
the alien Bedouin chief from the Hedjaz whom England has imposed 
upon Irak. Moreover, there are competent authorities who 
assert that King Feisul would rather have the Turks at Mosul 
than see himself dragged into a conflict with his powerful neigh- 
bours. On reflection Lord Curzon appears to have reconsidered 
his position, or rather the position in which he had placed England. 
He could not expect France or Italy to fight on our side over 
Mosul, and he therefore substituted for his point-blank refusal a 
suggestion to refer the difficulty to the League of Nations. The 
Turks, who are not members of the League, objected to the 
arbitration proposed, which was clearly intended to shift responsi- 
bilities on to the shoulders of the League and to evade the conse- 
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quences of blunt refusal. This was perhaps a good political move, 
but scarcely dignified for a Power like Great Britain to make 
when its object was so transparent. It succeeded as far as to 
shelve the whole business for a year, before the end of which, we 
may hope, it will cease to have any importance. 

At the time of writing it is not a sure thing whether the 
Conference will or will not be resumed, and it is therefore idle to 
devote more space to its achievements and failures gud Conference. 

It would be very unjust to attribute the rupture to any one 
cause, or after the foregoing criticisms of the British performance 
to condemn the attitude throughout of British representatives. 
Lord Curzon had a very mixed team to drive, and was provoked 
to extreme limits by the often unreasonable and foolish pose of 
the Turks. Somebody had to lead, and by universal consent the 
leadership of Lord Curzon was accepted and very generally 
admired and appreciated. Nobody else could have taken his 
place at all worthily, and if he fell occasionally into error it was 
because, like all great men, he has the defects of his great qualities. 

No thinking mind can, however, retrace the steps that led up 
to the Conference and its temporary fiasco without asking if there 
is not an urgent need for a change in our foreign policy. The 
capital event that forced the Conference was the defeat of the 
Greeks and the Chanak affair. At this juncture the Coalition 
Government professed its readiness to declare war upon Turkey 
rather than move its Dardanelles post. The main argument 
invoked was the loss of prestige that would have followed a 
withdrawal. But we have not seen that France and Italy lost 
prestige by their action, and we need not examine the eventuality 
of what would have been the effect upon British prestige if the 
Turks, without waiting for reinforcements to arrive, had imme- 
diately attacked and expugnated the garrison, as most foreign © 
military authorities considered very possible. 

More vital even than prestige was the question whether it 
was worth while to embark on war for such a cause. Did we 
realise what such a war would have meant for Great Britain, 
standing entirely alone, in the circumstances without even the 
sympathy of her foreign Allies? England would have had to 
advance a large army into Asia Minor, and possibly into Siberia 
in pursuit of Turco-Bolshevik troops in a difficult and hostile 
country. She would, at the same time, have had to provide for 
blockading and holding the whole Mediterranean coast from 
Constantinople to Sollum in Africa, and been prepared to support 
or fight with the rulers of Mesopotamia, Transjordania, Palestine, 
and Egypt. In none of these countries could it be hoped that 
Bolshevik and Turkish propaganda would fail to profit by the 
prevalent discontent. England’s task would probably have been 
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more arduous than her share in the Great War, and one shudders 
to think of the tremendous sacrifices in men and money that such 
a campaign would have entailed. And for what? For the 
dislike to confess a mistake, and for a clinging to a policy which 
had proved so disconcerting rather than attempting to come to 
a practical and cordial understanding with Turkey. At every 
turn in present foreign policy lie in ambush the hideous dragons 
of Bolshevism and Communism, which regard England as their 
only serious and deadly foe in the world. Can it be good busi- 
ness to throw Turkey into the arms of Russia or Germany, or 
both ? The Turks have no love for Russia, but, on the contrary, 
an ever-present fear. Yet we have repeatedly forced them to 
accept assistance and alliance from the Soviets. For whose 
sake? Certainly not for our own. What particular interest, 
worth the risk of war, has England in preventing the Turks from 
getting what they can out of Greece or any other Balkan State ? 
The argument put forward is that, unless perfect safeguards can 
be secured, the Powers might be faced before long with another 
Balkan conflagration. Let us suppose—and it is a big supposi- 
tion—that any safeguards obtainable would be sufficient ulti- 
mately to restrain the making of war in the Near East, we may 
still question whether it is the especial duty of England to insist 
on these at the cost of alienating Turkey and the whole world 
of Islam, and thus exposing herself in India and over the con- 
tinents of Asia and North Africa to Bolshevik and German 
propaganda and a relentless anti-English campaign from Con- 
stantinople to the Persian Gulf and to Khartoum. 

This is the age of practical politics, and if anything in this 
realm is clear, it is that, for great Moslem-ruling Powers like 
England and France, with commitments all over Asia and Africa, 
the only common-sense line is to come to a solid friendly pact 
with each other and with the leading Moslem Power in which 
resides the Caliphate. 

This would at once secure the freedom of the Straits and go 
far to defeat the persistent recurring efforts of Russia and Germany 
to create a new block, to consist of themselves and Turkey, 
against disunited Western Powers. 

Let no one say that it is impossible for England to agree with 
France and Turkey if we sink small differences and take a broad 
and telescopic view of what the future may contain, with its 
relative advantages and disadvantages, sacrifices and benefits, 
for and against such a combination. 

We also need a more honest, straightforward, and consistent 
policy of our own. We profess to adhere to the doctrine of self- 
determination, yet in Palestine we impose Jewish hegemony over 
an enormous Moslem and Christian majority. In the same 
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manner we have elected puppet kings to Mesopotamia and 
Transjordania, rulers who come from Central Arabia, and to whom 
the inhabitants would almost prefer the old rule of the Turk, as 
would those of the Holy Land to their new masters. No man 
or people can patiently tolerate being governed by aliens who are 
looked upon as inferiors in every respect. Yet it is Great Britain, 
the champion of “ lands to their majorities,” who is the principal 
offender in this respect. 

We have gone a long way towards estranging French sympathies, 
and her troubles in the Ruhr are largely due to us, in that, instead 
of giving her the unstinted moral approval and support she might 
have expected, we have done nothing but preach. It is notorious 
that in 1914, if the Government had in advance declared England’s 
determination to fight on the side of France, there would have 
been no war. In the same way it is practically certain that if we 
had announced our solidarity in principle with France in the Ruhr 
there would have been small German resistance. In Egypt we 
have failed completely to restore tranquillity and content ; 
Palestine is in semi-revolt ; we are contemplating retirement from 
the costly adventure of Mesopotamia. Our foreign policy has 
had a four years’ trial, and has been found a little worse than 
wanting. 

I write of what I know when I relate that after the Turco- 
Greek War at the end of last century we adopted a somewhat 
unfriendly attitude at Constantinople similar to our present one. 

The danger of abandoning our traditionally amical attitude 
and alienating Islam was set forth in a letter signed ‘ Spectator ’ 
published in the defunct Standard. Lord Salisbury, our great 
Foreign Minister, was not above listening to the warning, and was 
at pains to inform the editor that this letter would change the 
policy of England—words which were quickly put into effect by 
the recall of Sir P. Currie and the display of a better spirit towards 
the Porte. Will history repeat itself once more?, We are now 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels. Does the British 
soldier, sailor, and taxpayer understand whither he is being 
led? He would do well to ask himself the question before it is 
too late. 


A. HuLME BEAMAN. 
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OUR DEBT TO AMERICA 


THE agreement reached between the British and American 
Governments for funding our debt to the United States has on 
the whole been favourably received in this country on the grounds 
that it has put an end to uncertainty, improved the prospects 
of Anglo-Saxon co-operation in the political field, and will 
improve trade prospects by enhancing British credit and financial 
prestige. At the same time, an agreement which will affect our 
public finances for sixty years by incorporating in our Budget a 


charge rather larger than the whole of our pre-war Consolidated . 


Fund is a matter of such first-class importance that it is desirable 
its implication should be understood in its widest aspects. 

In the first place, it is worth while to consider whether it is 
right that we should pay America at all. During the war the 
European Allies from time to time asserted with emphasis that 
they were pooling their resources both in men and material, and 
this statement, if it meant anything at all, implied that, at that 
time at all events, it was the intention of the Allied nations to 
contribute to the war in proportion to their ability. To a very 
large extent the figures of debt between one and another of them 
were accidental, and’it may be doubted if the elaborate system of 
book-keeping involved would ever have been retained had it not 
been for the consideration that it permitted each country to 
exercise a very effective form of control over the purchases made 
in it by its Allies at a time when resources were strained to the 
utmost. But, on the assumption that the nations were equally 
vitally interested in carrying the war to a successful conclusion, 
it is clear that the only equitable basis for sharing the cost of the 
war is that each should contribute in proportion to its ability, 
and that in estimating the distribution of the burden account 
should be taken of the devastation wrought, the loss in man power, 
etc. On any such basis the European Allies would clearly owe 
nothing to America; for, without in any way wishing to dis- 
parage the American effort, it is only fair to recognise that in 
proportion to her resources America’s contribution was small. 
Her active participation on the battlefield was limited to the 
latter part of one out of the five campaigns, her tremendous 
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organisation to provide war supplies, though taken up with 
characteristic energy, produced its results too late to influence 
the result of the war—none of her own production of ammuni- 
tion arrived in time to be used by her troops in the field—the 
restrictions that had to be imposed upon her home population 
were comparatively light and were only endured for a short 
period, and her actual losses in the field, as Mr. W. M. Hughes has 
more than once reminded us, were less than those of Australia. 

But it is idle to complain or to attach too much importance 
to such considerations. America came into the war with much 
greater deliberation and from more disinterested motives than 
the European Allies, and no amount of generalisation can alter 
the fact that to the great populations of the West and Middle 
West the European War was a very remote affair. Events since 
the war have shown those in Europe who did not, perhaps, 
previously understand it how detached the American attitude 
towards European affairs must inevitably be, and however 
much we might wish it otherwise, and whatever may be the posi- 
tion in the future when communication and transport bind the 
New and the Old World more closely together, the American 
Government did not during the war, and to-day could not possibly, 
take the attitude that there was the same community of interest 
between America and Europe as there was between the European 
Allies. It is on these grounds that we may reasonably accept 
the situation that, while America will decide for herself what her 
ultimate net contribution towards the cost of the war is to be, 
we in Europe must still look for the only satisfactory settlement 
of this question on the basis of our ability to carry the burden of 
the war. 

The somewhat different argument that Great Britain should 
only be asked to repay America as and when we recover our 
debts from our Allies, on the ground that the former were incurred 
on their behalf, has already been dealt with in the November 
number of The Nineteenth Century. But, in view of continued 
misunderstanding, it may be worth while to recall that it 
is a purely accidental coincidence that the money we lent to 
France, Italy, and our other Allies about equals the amount 
we borrowed from America in 1917 and 1918, and that with the 
exception of (a) certain munition contracts plated by Great 
Britain for Russia which ran on after April 1917, (0) part of the 
money used for pegging the dollar exchange, some of which was 
required because of contracts placed in South America and else- 
where for material—some of which went to the Allies, and 
(c) money spent for material which we had to buy in America to © 
replace precisely similar material which we used for munitions, 
etc., furnished to France and Italy, the money which we borrowed 
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from the American Government was spent upon commodities 
(the largest item being food supplies) which we should in any 
case have had to purchase from her and would have had to pay 
for by selling more of our foreign investments, if the American 
Government had not financed us. The British Treasury at- 
tempted unsuccessfully in the later stages of the war to persuade 
America to assume the responsibility of financing all the overseas 
purchases of France and Italy, not only in America, but also in 
Great Britain and elsewhere; this would not have relieved us 
from the necessity of ourselves making purchases abroad, though 
it would have given us the dollars to pay for them without 
borrowing. But the Washington Government was not prepared 
to finance purchases over which it could exercise no control, and 
it rejected a plea which was in effect an argument that the 
United States should carry a larger proportion of the cost of the 
war. The American attitude being what it is, we could not appeal 
to America to relieve us from our debt except on the ground that 
we could not afford to pay. 

But when we come to the terms themselves, we find that 
America has not merely made some concession to us on the letter 
of her bond, but has let us off at a figure which is less than the 
net cost to the American Government of the debt she has incurred 
to her own citizens in finding the money to finance her loans to 
Great Britain and Europe. The terms of the settlement are 
briefly as follows : 

The principal of the notes to be refunded is $4,074,818,358. 
Interest accrued and unpaid to December 15, 1922, reckoned at 
44 per cent., and not 5 per cent., as had been supposed, amounts to 
$629,836,107, making with the principal a total of $4,704,654,465. 
From this total have to be deducted payments made on October 16 
and November 13, with interest thereon at 4} per cent. to 
December 15, 1922, making $100,526,380. This leaves a net 
amount of $4,604,128,085, of which the odd $4,128,085 is to be 
paid in cash, so that the total principal of British indebtedness 
for which British Government bonds are to be issued to the 
Government of the United States is $4,600,000,000. Interest 
is payable at the rate of 3 per cent. from June 15, 1923, to 
December 15, 1932, and thereafter at the rate of 3} per cent. 
until final repayment. Sinking fund payments will increase 
regularly from $23,000,000 in the first year to $175,000,000 in 
the sixty-second and final year. The amount of the payment 
converted into sterling depends, of course, upon the rate of 
exchange, but, reckoning the payment at par, it commences at 
about 33,000,000/. and rises, according to the rate at which 
the sinking fund is paid, to 37,000,000/. or 38,000,000/. The 
terms are, however, modified by certain options which may 
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make the task of Great Britain appreciably lighter. These 
options may be divided under four heads: (1) The British 
Government may tender in payment either of principal or of 
interest any United States Government bonds issued since the 
United States entered the war. (2) On giving ninety days’ 
notice the British Government may repay extra amounts in 
excess of the scheduled sums. (3) Sinking fund payments need 
not necessarily be made at the regular half-yearly dates, but 
may be made triennially, if desired. (4) For the first five years 
half of the annual interest may, if desired, be funded and added 
to the principal. The first option will enable the British Govern- 
ment to save something by buying American National bonds 
when they are at a discount; the second gives an obvious 
elasticity to the payments, while enabling us to make something 
like a refunding operation if rates of interest fall to a very low 
level ; while the fourth option obviously offers the possibility of 
very substantial relief for the next five years. 

These benefits cannot immediately be assessed in money. 
But the amount of the annual charge is a concession of a definite 
tangible amount. Our original obligation, which was on a 5 per 
cent. basis, was payable on demand, but as it was clearly impossible 
for the debt to be repaid in a lump sum, Congress about a year 
ago authorised its funding at 4} per cent., which is the rate paid 
by America on the Liberty Loans. (The first Liberty Loan of 
$1,400,000,000 was raised at 3} per cent., but this was convertible 
at the holders’ option into 4} per cent. Liberty Loan, the issues 
of which ultimately amounted to approximately $13,000,000,000.) 
These loans, however, are redeemable at par at various dates 
between 1927 and 1947, and in the event of the general rate of 
interest falling it is clear that the American Government, if the 
loans are not previously redeemed out of revenue, would be able 
to convert into loans at a lower rate of interest at these redemption 
dates. By funding to-day the British Government surrenders 
the right to take advantage of any further fall in the rate of 
interest, except in so far as it is able to take advantage of the 
option entitling us to pay off in advance. But in practice it will 
be more possible for the United States to fund a terminable loan 
than for us to raise a very large sum of money in America at a 
reduced rate of interest ; and it is probable that over the sixty 
years the United States of America will in fact have to pay 
somewhat less than 4} per cent. to its own people. 

Again, the borrowings of a Government from its own nationals 
are at a higher nominal interest figure than the net amount 
actually paid, since its interest payments are liable to taxation. 
Thus, when Great Britain pays 5 per cent. interest in this country, 
it recovers from most holders 5s. in the £ income tax, the net 
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charge upon other sources of taxation therefore amounting only to 
3% per cent. When Great Britain pays interest to the American 
Government she has no such power of taxing the interest, and 
the payment, therefore, of 3 per cent. abroad is equivalent to a 
burden of 4 per cent. upon the national resources. It is true that 
this argument applies only in a modified form to the position of 
the American Government, for the Liberty Loans were issued at 
4} per cent. ‘exempt from all Federal, State and local taxes 
except estate or inheritance taxes and Federal income sur-tax and 
profits tax.’ There is, however, some deduction to be made on this 
account. For these two reasons, therefore, it is reasonable that, 
unless Congress wishes to profit at our expense, the loan should 
be funded at slightly less than 4} per cent. The actual figures 
are, however, very substantially less, and make it probable that 
over the whole period Congress is asking us to pay somewhat less 
than the corresponding Liberty Loans will actually cost the 
American Government. To this extent, therefore, the settlement 
represents a definite actual concession to this country. 

Coming to the effect of the settlement upon the British tax- 
payer and upon our trade relations, we may study the scheme in 
relation to the three considerations which determine the ability 
of any country to pay an international debt—viz., the possibility 
of raising the money by taxation, the possibility of converting 
these funds into a payment overseas, and the ability of the creditor 
to receive. 

As regards the first of these points, the charge, when account is 
taken of amortisation, is at a considerably cheaper rate than 
the cost of any other part of our war debt. At the present 
moment, when taxation is already near the breaking point, the 
raising of from 33,000,000/. to 37,000.000/, a year is undoubtedly 
a heavy obligation. But conditions have been included which 
may relieve the burden in the early years; and it is more 
important to consider its effect in the long run. The total annual 
national income before the war was estimated to be about 
2,400,000,000/, Assuming post-war prices to be only 50 per cent. 
above the pre-war level, this is equivalent to 3,600,000,000/, With 
a reasonable amount of trade recovery (and without even assum- 
ing the absorption of all our unemployed, which to a large extent 
represents the increase in the adult population since 1914), we 
may reasonably expect that the national income in the near 
future will be considerably in excess of this figure. The American 
payment is less than I per cent. of thissum. But before the war 
the national income was increasing year by year, and, looking 
ahead, it is to be presumed, unless Great Britain is going to stand 
still economically, that this increase will continue; and if, as 
seems quite probable, the level of gold prices tends to settle at 
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somewhere near 100 per cent. above the pre-war level, the national 
income two or three decades hence might quite well be double the 
figure mentioned, which would make the American debt charge 
+ per cent. of the national income. 

But we should perhaps consider the payment in relation, not 
to the total national income, but rather to the surplus of pro- 
duction over consumption, for, unless there is a sufficient margin, 
additional taxation (except when, as in the case of taxation to 
pay interest on internal debt, it represents mainly a transfer 
from one group of persons to another) will press down the 
standard of consumption. The comparison would be some- 
what as follows: The surplus available for addition to the 
national capital, after meeting the cost of government, was 
about 350,000,000/, some years before the war—representing, at a 
50 per cent. higher price level, over 500,000,000/. This surplus 
has to meet the additional cost of government in addition to 
providing new capital. At present these government costs absorb 
an unduly large proportion of this surplus. But as pensions 
automatically fall, and government economies are realised on 
the one hand and the national income grows on the other, the 
margin will increase. Looking at the matter from the point 
of view of taxation, I per cent. of the national income could 
be met by fourpence in the pound on the income tax, with an 
equivalent on indirect and other taxes. If the burden falls to 
} per cent., the income tax figure would be twopence, with a similar 
amount from indirect taxation. This is putting the best face on 
the situation, and involves some very large assumptions ; but it 
is mentioned to show that the burden may in favourable and quite 
probable conditions become a comparatively light one. It illus- 
trates, however, that—as is the case with all national debts—the 
burden depends upon economic progress and upon the level of 
prices in the currency medium in which it has to be paid. 

As regards the ability to convert our income at home into 
payments abroad, it has to be remembered that this country is 
in a better position to do this than any country in the world. 
Our overseas investments amounted before the war to something 
like 4,000,000,0001., of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimated some little time ago that we had disposed of 
I,000,000,000/, to help us to pay for our essential imports from 
abroad during the war. In 1913 we were adding to our overseas 
investments at the rate of nearly 200,000,000/. a year, and, 
though the reduction in our holding of foreign capital and in the 
interest thereon has somewhat reduced the possible surplus, it 
is estimated that even in-1922 we had a surplus of 120,000,0001. 
available for payment abroad—though out of this, of course, 
we had to find the payment which we actually made on our 
Vor. XCIII—No. 553 z 
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foreign war debts. We can, of course, only count upon having 
a continued surplus for foreign investment if something like 
pre-war conditions continue as between Great Britain and the 
rest of the world. But upon this assumption Great Britain 
could meet the charges involved overseas without any funda- 
mental change in our trade balances, with the effect only of 
reducing the increase that would have otherwise occurred in our 
holdings of foreign capital. 

But these investments have recently been made in the main 
in other countries than America, and there remains the problem 
how the transfer should be made to that country. The simplest 
solution, which would have the least disturbance on the world’s 
trade, would be if Americans would take over a corresponding 
amount of capital in the developing countries of the world. 
At present the United States has not developed either the 
machinery or the habit of foreign investments as we have in 
this country, and to ensure at once that 35,000,000/. of foreign 
capital which would normally have been found in Great Britain 
should be raised in New York would require that the rate of interest 
in New York should be substantially lower than in London, and 
would involve a disturbance of the money market situation. 
But the change has not to be made in a day, and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that, as time goes on, a wealthy country 
like the United States of America will naturally develop the habit 
of foreign investment and play an increasing part, not merely 
in the world’s foreign trade, but in its finances and commerce. 
The change suggested may, therefore, take place without any 
further undue disturbance, so that when the debt is all redeemed 
we shall have rather less, and America rather more, of the world’s 
capital in foreign countries. 

But to the extent that the payment cannot be dealt with in 
this way, the receipt of the money must involve a change in 
America’s foreign trading account. If we consider the volume 
of America’s foreign trade, the modification required is not a 
very enormous one. Before the war her imports amounted to 
370,000,000l. sterling, and her exports to 470,000,0001. sterling. 
In the boom year of 1920 these figures rose to 1,050,000,000/. and 
1,620,000,000/. respectively, while in 1922, the year of depression, 
they were 520,000,000/. and 750,000,000/. A one-sided payment of 
35,000,000/. could be received either by an increase of imports 
or by a reduction of exports ; and in view of the fact that Great 
Britain’s surplus available for foreign payment is acquired for 
goods or services supplied to or interest receivable from all parts 
of the world, the payment can be achieved by a modification of 
any part of America’s imports or of her exports. In view, 
however, of the unfortunate efforts which America is making to 
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keep out European goods by a high tariff, it seems most probable 
that the modification will be made through an increase in that 
proportion of her imports which represents materials that her 
tariff is not attempting to exclude, together with some check 
upon her exports. But in any case, in view of the volume of her 
trade—which is already very large and is likely to grow—the 
receipt of British payments is not likely to have any radical 
effects upon her trade situation. Mr. Hoover has recently referred 
to the possibility of part at all events of the payment being 
made in the form of increased supplies of rubber, tin, sugar, etc., 
from British East and West Indian possessions, and undoubtedly 
this will, in fact, to a considerable extent occur. It is, however, 
unfortunate that the American Government should have chosen 
this moment to make our payments more difficult and complicated 
by endeavouring to put a hindrance in the way of the simpler 
and more direct method of payment by goods from Great Britain. 

In conclusion a word may be said as to the political effects of 
the settlement and its reaction upon the European situation. 
The agreement removes a possible cause of offence between Great 
Britain and America, and as such is of the very utmost political 
importance. To attain this end is worth a very substantial 
sacrifice. On the other hand, it can hardly be doubted that, 
rightly or wrongly, the prospect of paying interest for nearly two 
generations to America will not tend to make the British public 
more ready to take a liberal attitude towards the debts of our 
European Allies. Passing reference has been made to the cogent 
reason why we should not import into these relations the pure 
business atmosphere that has obtained in the American negotia- 
tions, and at the same time I have endeavoured to suggest that 
we should not be frightened by exaggerating the magnitude of 
our task into putting a monetary screw upon our Allies through 
fear of our own financial position. The European debts should 
be considered on a basis of equity. It is not within the province 
of this article to discuss whether the hopes of a European settle- 
ment must finally be abandoned in view of recent European 
developments, nor to discuss whether the existence of these debts 
should be used as a lever for enforcing our particular political 
views in Europe. But it is pertinent to urge that if and when the 
time comes for a general settlement in Europe, and provided 
such a settlement is one which will make it possible to restore 
among the Allies the old community of outlook on the international 
situation, the fact that we have made this settlement with the 
United States of America should not be allowed to stand in the 
way of a liberal and even generous treatment of our Allies. Such 
a settlement should, I suggest, be based on the principle that 
out of whatever sums Germany is able to pay, the first charge 
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should be the cost of the restoration of the devastated areas. It 
would be a calamity if the possibility of reaching such an agree- 
ment were wrecked by a demand from this country to set on an 
equal footing with this reparation claim a counterclaim to balance 
the payments which we are committed to make to America. 


W. T. Layton. 





LINES OF FURTHER RETRENCHMENT 


A COMMONPLACE of political phraseology for generations, the 
demand for ‘ Retrenchment’ has taken a very different signi- 
ficance since the war, and especially since the short-lived trade 
boom of 1919. When ‘ Peace, Retrenchment and Reform ’ was 
a political creed, retrenchment meant, in those days of steady 
progress in prosperity and wealth, little more than thrifty nursing 
of public funds so as to leave every possible sovereign to fructify 
in the hands of the manufacturer, trader, and consumer. It was 
at most a matter of a few millions here and there during the 
gradual growth of expenditure from fifty millions in 1850 to the 
100 million mark in 1897, the period including the Crimean War 
and the Indian Mutiny, an increase of approximately one million 
per annum, which did no more than keep pace with the increase 
in the national wealth. The threefold more rapid increase to 
200 millions in the seventeen years that followed, which included 
the South African War, the growth in military expenditure caused 
by the menace of Continental armaments, and the Budget of r9r0, 
though then astounding, was borne with resignation as an insur- 
ance against foreign or internal perils, as each party liked to 
attribute it. 

To-day, with an annual State Budget approaching 1000 
millions sterling, taxation is still at something like war level, for 
though the Sinking Fund for the repayment of debt has now been 
suspended, the only effective reduction is the shilling off the 
income tax, the removal of the excess profits duty coinciding with 
its ceasing to produce areturn. This weight of taxation is falling 
with dire effect upon most classes of the community. But its 
principal effect upon the condition of the nation has been in its 
bearing upon trade and unemployment. Manufacturers and 
traders have been handicapped in their efforts to regain our lost 
or diminished foreign markets by want of capital. The possible 
reserves which they might have accumulated during the period 
of high prices were intercepted by the excess profits duty and 
the 6s. income tax, and there is no margin of current profits out 
of which they can make up the shortage. The working classes, 
with the exception of those in public or quasi-public employ, 
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where engagements made in the high price period are still running, 
have suffered in ways which are too obvious to need statement. 
Like manufacturers and traders, their leaders call for reductions 
of taxation, provided they are such as will reduce the cost of 
living, and do not advantage the ‘ rich.’ 

And as the need and demand for retrenchment are so much 
greater, so also are the difficulties in giving effect to it. Now, 
reductions have to be made from an expenditure which has 
already been the subject of heavy cuts during the past four years, 
And there are important considerations to be weighed when 
further reductions are sought. There is, first, the truism that 
national expenditure must follow upon national policy. Since 
Ireland has ceased to be a drain upon our military and financial 
resources, and the expenditure upon social services initiated in 
the last few years has been checked, that means, in the main, 
foreign policy. Our joint obligations with other civilised nations 
towards certain unsolved problems of the war, and the fact that 
we have expended hundreds of millions in regions of which we 
now find ourselves the custodians, cannot be ignored. Again, 
where expenditure has been entered upon in a sound and produc- 
tive social direction, scrapping the expenditure already made would 
mean undoubted loss when the work came to be taken up again, 
and the political and social effect of the abandonment or strict 
curtailment of services which tend to equalise the opportunities 
and lot of classes cannot be left out of sight. It has, moreover, 
become apparent that the relief of unemployment, whatever form 
it takes, must be a recurrent and heavy liability for some years, 

What is attempted in this article is an inquiry as to the direc- 
tions and the limits within which further reductions in expendi- 
ture can with advantage be sought with a view to reductions in 
taxation. Arising out of that, an examination will be found to be 
necessary into the methods by which a considerable element in 
the present gigantic expenditure has arisen. The yield of taxa- 
tion, an undoubted element in the question of the reduction thereof, 
and its incidence, which has been so fully considered in the current 
Quarterly Review, are both outside the scope of this inquiry. 

The growth of gross expenditure during, and reduction since, 
the war, in millions of pounds, is shown by the following figures 
(Cmd. Paper 1665, 1922) : 

: Budget 

“Estimate. Estimate. 

1913-14 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
208 3146 2,039 1,330 1,260 948 

The figures of the last two years will be varied somewhat 
when the final accounts are made up. The last year included 
about twenty-two millions interest on the debt to the United 
States of America. 
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It will be noted that the reduction of about 1100 millions in the 
first peace year, and of 700 millions in the second, fell in the next 
year, that of the trade boom, and when the more obvious reduc- 
tions from war expenditure had been made, to practically nothing, 
but rose again in the fourth, that of the slump, the renewed demand 
for economy, and the Geddes Report, to about 300 millions. 

A remission in the income tax of Is. costs fifty-two millions, a 
reduction in the duty equivalent to the price of a pint of beer by 
1d. twenty-two millions, and 1d. in the pound off the sugar duty 
eleven millions. These, the most loudly called-for remissions, 
amount to eighty-five millions. To achieve such a reduction 
will tax our powers to the uttermost; the reduction last year 
involved a great effort, and every hundred thousand to be saved 
now will’need as much consideration as every million already 
cut off. 

The following table of national expenditure in the pre- and 
post-war years, in mi!lions of pounds, shows how the expenditure 
was divided amongst the departments : 


Debt (Consolidated ses orn 
War Pensions . 
Fighting Services 

ucation 
Old Age Pensions. 
Labour and Unemployment Grants 
Health and Health Insurance 
Housing and Materials Advances 
Foreign and Colonial Services 
Police and Prisons . 
Works, Buildings and Rates 
Other Services, 1.¢., Home and Foreign Offices, 


iculture, Stationery, etc. 
Sun 


Congane) ng and non-recurring 

Services, Transport Subsidies (Railway, 
Canal and Coastal), Shipping, Coal Mines 
Subsidy, Munitions, mm Guarantees, 
Damage by Enemy, ete. ° 

Customs and Inland Revenue 

Post Office A G 4 


From these figures it is possible to discover some, but not all, 
of the items where it is possible to look for economies. 

The exception is the emoluments of State employees in all 
the services, which are included in the figures of total expenditure 
in those services. The following examination of these figures is 
subject to the reservation of this element. 

We may exclude from the category of those where substantial 
and early savings may be expected the debt services (which will 
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fall only so far as the floating debt of about 1000 millions is con- 
cerned, if and as the rate of interest falls), the war pensions (which 
will diminish only as time reduces the number of pensioners), 
old age pensions, and the housing subsidy, which may be increased 
if the Government reopens the question of State aid for housing, 
These together amount to 490 millions of the total of 948 millions, 
or over one half. 

Then come those which are disappearing automatically, 
which account together for nearly sixty millions. These, as far 
as saved, will do little more than act as a set-off against supple- 
mentary estimates incurred, and to be incurred, and interest and 
Sinking Fund on the United States of America debt of about 
goo millions, exclusive of the interest already accrued. 

What are left amount to 397 millions, including the fighting 
services 167 millions, education 55} millions, customs and inland 
revenue 13 millions, Post Office 58} millions, health 13} millions, 
labour and unemployment 22} millions, foreign and colonial ser- 
vices 14} millions, the police and prisons 11 millions, works, etc., 
9 millions, and the less costly smaller departments 32} millions. 

If the cost of the fighting services is double that before the 
war, it must be remembered that the air service, costing fifteen 
millions, is a new service. It is unlikely that a great deal can be 
saved here with reasonable regard to security, seeing the 
uncertainties of the situation abroad, the necessarily high cost of 
a voluntary Army and Navy, and that we have to go on with the 
construction of the two expensive battleships, unless Sir Eric 
Geddes’ view as to the waste in these services proves productive of 
positive results. Against that must be put a probable increase 
of the air service, in view of developments elsewhere which we 
cannot ignore. 

The Ministry of Health was drastically overhauled last year 
and does not seem to afford a hopeful field for reduction in 
personnel, and the same may be said of the foreign and colonial 
services. In the case of the customs and inland revenue, the 
cost of thirteen millions to which the four and a half millions 
before the war have grown is explained by a large increase of staff 
necessitated by the increased volume and complexity of the taxa- 
tion levied, apart from increased emoluments. The Post Office 
figure of fifty-eight and a half millions, as compared with the pre- 
war twenty-five millions, is nearly all due to increases of emoluments 
to the staff, there having been a reduction in the numbers. So long, 
therefore, as the present rates of pay of the personnel exist, there 
will be no decrease in these, or in the twenty millions attributable 
to the State contribution to the cost of the police, works, etc. 
This year and next are likely to see the twenty-two millions 
cost of labour and unemployment grants greatly exceeded. 
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The national expenditure of over fifty millions on education, 
in addition to the local cost of a somewhat larger sum, will be 
inereased by the working out of the Burnham scheme for raising 
teachers’ salaries and the superannuation scheme, even if none 
of the provisions of the Education Act of 1918, now in abeyance, 
such as compulsory continuation schools, the raising of the school 
age, and smaller classes, is put into force. The savings of between 
five and six millions made this year in consequence and in anticipa- 
tion of the Geddes Report exhaust those which can be effected 
until the Burnham scales are revised, beyond the 5 per cent. 
reduction in pay to which the teachers have recently agreed, which 
probably means a saving of about one million to the national 
expenditure and the same amount to the local authorities, and 
the 5 per cent. contribution which the teachers now make to the 
cost of superannuation, pending the result of the inquiry now 
being made, which means a saving to the State of two millions. 

This examination, which appears to disclose few opportunities 
of savings on a large scale, is based upon the present numbers 
and rates of pay, bonuses as at September last, and allowances 
to State servants of all kinds. It is necessary, therefore, to 
consider them. 

A good deal of inquiry is needed to ascertain to what they 
amount, it not having been the practice to consider or estimate 
the cost officially as a whole. The best estimate that can be made 
shows that the increases of emoluments of all kinds given since 
the war period to the Government servants in all departments, 
including the civil and fighting services, Post Office employees, 
the police so far as paid by the State, and the 60 per cent. of the 
teachers’ salaries paid by the State, amount to over ninety 
millions a year, and the total of the sums now so paid to about 
180 millions a year, both figures being subject to the fall in the 
bonus as from September last, which has not yet been reflected 
in any published figures. 

The table of staffs of the Civil Service, given below, will show 
what part the question of the numbers therein still plays in 
the increased expenditure : 


1914. 1921. 1922, 


Post Office , 4 ‘ j d . | 208,900°| 208,804 | 185,196 
Admiralty, > : ° . e e 4,400 | I1I,504 9,109 
War Office : : . : 2,800 7,607 5,760 

Record and Pay Office . ‘ ‘ ° 5,000 — 9,224 
Air Ministry . . : R _ 2,156 1,854 

Unit and Command Office ‘ a —_ _— 1,942 
Inland Revenue ; . : - | 15,800 | 21,557 | 20,645 
Ministry of Pensions . é : . : _ 26,045 | 22,919 
Ministry of Labour . . 2 " ’ 4,400 | 24,354 | 20,579 
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Board of Trade " ‘ é é . 5,519 
Customs and Excise . ° ° . . 11,487 
Ministry of Health . ° ° ° ° 4,163 
Office of Works ‘ é 4 ¢ é 3,092 
Ministry of iculture . . ° : 2,722 
Dis and Liquidation Commission. : 1,680 
Ireland ; 3 24,897 


Other Departments , ‘i ; ; ; 22,996 


353,784 


From the Fifth Report of the Estimates Committee, 1922, 
pp. x. and 38, the situation as to the Civil Service alone is 
summarised thus : 


Before the war the Civil Service consisted of 283,000 people, costing 
29,500,0001., whereas now, excluding Ireland, it consists of 325,000 people, 
costing 67,400,000}, 


Ireland’s figure in 1922 is about 25,000, which must be added 
to the figures for the last year, as those of 1914 are stated to 
include Ireland. Of thé increase of about 70,000, 53,000 is 
attributed to new services due to the war, Government policy or 
legislation, such as the Departments of Labour, Pensions, Overseas 
Trade, Transport, Overseas Graves, Inland Revenue, etc. 

The numbers in the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Labour, 
Board of Trade and Office of Works seem to warrant the view that 
some reductions might be made there. 

An Association of Civil Servants has recently circulated a 
statement that the administrative and clerical classes are over- 
staffed, a redundancy of goo in the latter class being alleged. 
However that may be, what appears to have been the case is 
that, whilst the cost of the different services has been reduced 
during the past few years by reducing personnel, there has been 
a concurrent large rise in cost owing, in addition to the usual 
annual increments, to the operation of the bonus system, to the 
“regrading ’ of the Civil Service, and the report of the Asquith 
Committee as to the higher grades, the turning of temporary into 
permanent civil servants, and the increases in teachers’, Navy, 
Army and police pay and superannuation allowances. 

These arrangements are undoubtedly resulting in the public 
services being paid now at a much higher rate than the great mass 
of the community for, in the case of many grades of the Civil 
Service, shorter hours of work (in London thirty-four and three- 
quarters per week, with overtime at rates of time and a quarter, 
time and a half, and double time), with holidays of from three to 
eight weeks, for permanent and pensionable employment. The 
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recent fall of the bonus, following that of the cost of living, already 
mentioned, seems likely to cease soon, and the probability is that, 
if retained, it will be stabilised at something near the present figure. 
The reports of the Estimates Committee during the last year drew 
attention to cases where it has resulted in the giving of extra- 
ordinarily high emoluments to young and untrained people. As 
one example, it was found that a boy of eighteen who in 1913-14 
entered the Post Office service began at I9gs. a week, and rose 
eventually to 43s. He now begins at 45s. a week, including bonus 
(on the scale applicable up to September last), and rises to 92s. a 
week, also including bonus, for a forty-five-hour week, and at 
time and a quarter for overtime, as well as free uniform, medical 
attendance, and a pension. It is not, therefore, surprising to find 
that the total salaries and wages of the Post Office, which were 
sixteen millions in 1913-14 for a staff of 233,000, had risen at 
September last, by twenty-three millions, to nearly forty millions, 
for a staff of 225,000, of which increase 18} millions are bonus, 
the remainder, five millions, being rises in salary (Estimates Com- 
mittee Third Report of 1922, pp. iv.and 18). A further instance is 
given a little later showing how the rise in the cost of educational 
administration is divided between the bonus system and increased 
salaries arising from the reorganisation or ‘ regrading ’ scheme. 

It appears, therefore, that a necessary element in the reduction 
of the cost of any of the departments of national expenditure is a 
reconsideration of these increases of emoluments, which have 
continued long beyond the period when the real situation of the 
nation has been realised, and when the incomes of most of the 
outsiders, except in the case of certain favourably placed indus- 
tries, have already fallen to a point nearer the national power to 
pay. It has recently been pointed out by Sir J. Stamp that when 
the national production of commodities has fallen very low the 
following of a bonus system for some classes, when dependent 
on the cost of living, will result in others necessarily going short. 

The origin of great blocks of this expenditure remains to be 
noted. It is to be found in decisions taken by commissions or 
departments and sanctioned by Government without being 
brought before the House of Commons, and apparently in many 
cases without estimates of what the ultimate cost would be, the 
sanction of the House to the annual expenditure arising being 
only subsequently sought in each following year’s estimates, and 
then often without being identifiable. Under such a system even 
that measure of general control, which is all that the House of 
Commons can exercise at the best of times, is impossible. 

It is right to recall the fact that the circumstances in which 
most of these liabilities were incurred were exceptional, like many 
other war and immediate post-war arrangements. It is to the 
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system which these commitments disclose, their extent and 
results, that attention should be drawn. It is hardly conceivable 
that, in some instances at any rate, had the ultimate financial 
results been made known at the time, either the Government, the 
House of Commons, or the country, would have listened to the 
proposals in their entirety, even in the circumstances mentioned. 

The way in which two recent rearrangements in connection 
with the Civil Service were effected is worth examination. 

At the beginning of 1920 a reorganisation or ‘ regrading ’ of 
the Civil Service was made. It was intended to correct variations 
in the emoluments paid to civil servants, thought to be of similar 
grade and position, in different branches of the service, and was 
worked out by a Civil Service Whitley Council of higher Civil 
Service officials on the one side and representatives of the civil 
servants with a basic salary of 500/. a year or less on the other. 
It was stated before the Estimates Committee that under this 
scheme many present salaries had been graded up, but no instance 
could be given of one which had been graded down, though 
ultimately the salaries applicable to some posts might be. The 
Estimates Committee, in its Fifth (Treasury) Report, 1922, p. vi., 
para. 3, said: 

The witness stated that the regrading of the different classes of the Civil 
Service had resulted in an increase of expenditure, but, in his opinion, that 
increase was more than made up by the increased efficiency of the work. 
Your Committee were not able to agree with that answer. 


An instance may be given showing how in the education 
administration the increase in cost has arisen from this scheme 
and the bonus. In 1914 the staff, higher, executive, and clerical, 
numbered 1135, and received salaries amounting to 200,695/. In 
1922 the numbers had grown by 234 (of which 144 were necessi- 
tated by the pensions scheme) to 1369, an increase of 20 per cent. 
These received emoluments amounting to 455,369/., an increase 
of 254,674/., or 125 per cent., attributable, except as to the increase 
of 20 per cent. in the numbers, as to 96,5121. to increases of salaries 
due to the reorganisation scheme, and 158,162/. to the bonus 
(Estimates Committee Second (Education) Report of 1922, p. 93). 

It appears that the Cabinet approved the regrading scheme, 
but parliamentary sanction was not obtained, nor an estimate of 
the financial result of it made. It was stated to the Estimates 
Committee that ‘attempts were made from time to time to 
estimate the probable expenditure involved,’ but that the diffi- 
culties in doing so were too great. 

The other instance is that of the recent transfer of large 
numbers of temporary civil servants to the permanent staff, 
with in some cases increases of salaries, and in all a large auto- 
matic increase of expenditure in the way of superannuation. 
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The matter is referred to by the Estimates Committee (p. 111, 
para. 4, of the Fourth (Treasury) Report, 1922) as follows : 

The witness further states that the Treasury considered, from the 
financial aspect, the question of transfers from temporary to permanent 
employment, which are productive of additional cost by way of 
superannuation, and the like. 

Your Committee are of the opinion that such changes as these, involving 
an increased expenditure over a period of years, should not be embarked 
upon without a proper report and estimate of expenditure in subsequent 
years, as well as in the current year, being made by the Establishments 
Department of the Treasury. 

These transfers were possibly both inevitable and desirable, but 
common sense suggests not without estimates of their ultimate cost. 

The method by which the teachers’ salaries were increased 
under the Burnham scales is another case in point. The Govern- 
ment in 1919 undertook to pay 60 per cent. of the increases 
arranged by the local education authorities and the teachers’ 
representatives. The rates of increase were to take effect over a 
term of years, and an arrangement was made binding the Govern- 
ment to this payment until 1923 in London and 1925 in the 
country. 

The result has already been that the elementary teachers’ 
salaries have risen from sixteen millions to forty-four millions, of 
which the State contributes twenty-five millions, which has been 
the principal factor in the rise in the total cost of education, 
national and local, from thirty-one millions in 1914 to well over 
100 millions in the current year, and still increasing as the Burnham 
scales and the superannuation scheme take full effect. 

It was stated to the Estimates Committee (Second (Education) 
Report of 1922, p. 65) that the Education Department and the 
Government reviewed the scheme when it was presented, that it 
was not then contemplated that so gigantic a rise in the education 
estimates arising out of this one item was likely to take place, that 
the result is that the Imperial Exchequer has to pay something 
like twenty-five millions a year without the matter having been 
before the House of Commons in any shape or form when the 
scheme was adopted, and that the increase in salary expenditure 
has been subsequently shown in the estimates every year as part 
of the total grant, and in no other way. 

The Estimates Committee said in the same Report, p. v., 
para. 9: 

The undertaking to pay grants to the local authorities until 1923 in 
London and 1925 in the country on the basis of the agreement entered into 
between the latter and the teachers consequent upon the Report of the 
Burnham Committee renders effective examination and criticism by your 
Committee of this part of the estimates impossible. 


Just before this scheme was adopted the House of Commons 
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had passed a non-contributory Superannuation Act for teachers, 
the ultimate cost of which is estimated to rise to some nine and a 
half millions a year, under which a teacher, whose salary at the 
end of forty years’ service is 600l. per annum, receives a pension 
of 300l. a year and a lump sum of 800l. 

When the then Government accepted this scheme there was 
much agitation by the teachers for a rise in pay, and no one will 
dispute that a substantial rise was due. But it is inconceivable 
that if the House or Government had known the full extent to 
which they were being committed, an arrangement practically 
trebling the teachers’ emoluments, with no provision for a revision 
if the cost of living fell, would have been sanctioned. The most 
ardent educationalist would hardly assert that this scheme, as it 
has worked out, was of real necessity or value to the cause of 
education. 

Other instances consist of the additional emoluments given 
during the last few years to the fighting forces and to the police, 
and the increases in pensions which have followed. 

The pay and pensions of the fighting forces, excluding allow- 
ances, amount to fifty-five millions per annum, of which twenty- 
five millions are due to recent increases. An arrangement for 
variations as from 1924, in accordance with the cost of living, will 
apply only to 20 per cent. of the pay of officers on full pay, a sum 
of two and a quarter millions. 

Exact estimates of the ultimate cost of the bonus, dependent 
as it is upon the rise and fall in the cost of living, were of course 
impossible, but alternative estimates upon assumptions as to 
what that rise would be, and estimates as to the cost of the rises 
in basic salaries, should have been possible and valuable. 

Three practical things seem to emerge from this consideration 
of our financial position. The first is that an essential element in 
effecting further material savings likely to result in reductions of 
taxation is a co-ordinated examination of all the schemes under 
which the great increases of expenditure upon the State servants 
have been effected, into their resulting cost, and the present need 
for them. 

The second is that the estimated ultimate cost of departmental 
commitments involving considerable increases in expenditure 
should be reported to the House of Commons, and its sanction 
obtained before they are undertaken. A system appears to have 
been evolved of late of giving to such bodies as the Civil Service 
Whitley Council and the Burnham Committee something like 
the power to make decisions which, upon being reported to the 
Cabinet by the departments, become operative. The country is 
entitled to require the Government to realise in the future that it 
cannot evade its full responsibility for such matters, and the 
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House of Commons to insist upon its being apprised of what is 
proposed and put into a position effectively to exercise general 
control at the proper time. 

The third is that the House of Commons should have the entire 
cost of what it is asked to pay its employees before it, as a whole, 
annually. To enable the Treasury to function in its proper 
capacity as the watch-dog of the public purse, what the Estimates 
Committee found had recently been formed, namely, an Establish- 
ments Department, intended to assist in regulation of the 
establishments throughout the Civil Service, should be developed 
and encouraged, and, above all, a measure of liaison should be 
established between it and the House of Commons. That 
could be done by a full statement of estimated expenditure on 
the emoluments of the Civil and cognate services, as compared 
with previous years, being made by the Establishments Depart- 
ment and rendered to the House of Commons annually either by 
a Minister or by the Estimates Committee before the departmental 
estimates are considered in detail, Each department’s proposals as 
to personnel and emoluments would then be considered in the light 
of the total proposed expenditure on all. 

It would not be sufficient that such report to the House of 
Commons should be left to be included with a hundred other 
subjects in the Budget statement, though even that would be 
better than the present system. It is only by a presentation of 
the whole cost of the emoluments paid to all the services at one 
time that the House of Commons can either know or control even 
generally what the State pays its employees. 

A full report to the House, and its publication at the right time, 
would produce more real economy than all the twenty days now 
devoted to the specific departmental estimates put together. The 
ordinary estimates debates are used mainly for the discussion 
of grievances, and it is said that not for twenty-five years has the 
House ‘ reduced, on financial grounds, by its own direct action, any 
estimate submitted to it’ (Ninth Report of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure, 1918). That seems surprising, but is 
not really so, seeing how few facilities for ascertaining all the 
facts, or expressing an opinion upon them, the system now in 
vogue gives to it. 


Puitie E. PILpDITCH. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY AND ITS POLICY 


WHEN the Labour Party was struggling to make itself heard in 
Parliament it was rightly deemed fitting that members of other 
parties should exercise a peculiar degree of forbearance toward 
men who found difficulty in the expression of their views with 
courtesy and coherence. Moreover, it was then thought to be 
possible that the new party might have fresh ideas beneficial to 
the community. But at the present time, when that group has 
shown itself barren of all useful ideas, while claiming to be qualified 
to form a Government at any moment, those of us who really 
desire the prosperity and the security of the workers, feel bound 
to disregard that former convention and to treat Labour members 
as we would treat members of any other party. For when there 
is at the least a possibility that they may be some day in a posi- 
tion to bring ruin upon the people by putting into practice the 
economic absurdities which they advocate, the situation is too 
critical to allow us to consider their personal feelings, and they 
cannot, with justice, resent such treatment as is meted out to 
charlatans in other professions. Nor are we under any obligation 
to refrain from calling to notice the vanity of their leaders, the 
insincerity of many of the rank and file, and the ill-manners of a 
considerable section. In these respects, indeed, they are singu- 
larly unrepresentative of the manual workers of this country. 
For all who, like myself, have lived among the latter for many 
years, have worked beside them in peace and have fought beside 
them in war, will agree that the vast majority are courteous gen- 
tlemen, in whom a lack of education is largely counterbalanced 
by native shrewdness of judgment and by an experience of the 
harder realities of life more intimate than that which commonly 
falls to the lot of their richer neighbours. None could with reason 
claim that we who belong to other parties in the House of Com- 
mons fairly represent, either in character or in ability, the middle 
classes of Great Britain; and for my part I see no reason to 
attempt to hide the fact that the Labour members are equally far 
from being worthy representatives of the manual workers. 
Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that in all probability not 
one of them possesses the first and most important qualification 
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for membership. For it is at the least doubtful whether any one 
of them sacrifices any cherished personal ambition, any degree of 
social standing, or any material wealth as a result of his election. 
In truth, we have much cause to believe that the case is far 
otherwise, and that their election is the first stage of a life of 
comparative luxury and of freedom from toil, whether of the hand 
or of the brain. 

If any reader suspects exaggeration let him, as I have often 
done, listen hour after hour to the facile flow of fallacy which is 
their sole but continual contribution to debate. Let him plough 
through the hundreds of columns of Hansard filled with their 
speeches on unemployment, and let him ask himself whether he 
finds therein a single sentence which could in any way contribute 
to a solution of the problem, or any suggestion which would not 
increase the difficulty if it were put into practice. For me their 
endless, useless repetitions are enlivened by the personal abuse of 
myself with which they frequently interlard their discourses. 
Within a single hour I have been likened to Galahad and to Judas 
Iscariot—comparisons which are both equally false. And on one 
glorious occasion an impassioned orator, pointing at me an 
accusing finger, bellowed forth : ‘ You sit there heartlessly making 
your economic laws!’ Needless to say, I at once rose, claimed 
the protection of the Chair against so gross an accusation, and 
denied most emphatically ever having made an economic law in 
my life. But such interludes can hardly amuse anyone except 
me, and are no compensation for the waste of parliamentary 
time and the ruin of the House of Commons as a deliberative 
assembly. 

Yet the failure of the Labour Party is not to be wholly attri- 
buted to the insufficiency of its individual representatives in 
Parliament. Failure is intrinsic in its policy, as a little real 
consideration will show. At the recent General Election Labour 
candidates drew a veil of some opacity over their policy, and 
there was no small diversity in such of its details as were allowed 
to emerge in the election addresses and speeches of various 
individuals. Yet there remains one authentic and official state- 
ment of policy in the pamphlet entitled Labour and the New Social 
Order, a production ascribed to Mr. Sidney Webb by some, 
though attributed to Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, 
or some other Socialist, by those who feel no. particular enmity 
toward the first named. But it matters little who was the actual 
perpetrator, since the pamphlet is officially endorsed by the 
Labour Party and may be regarded as a true, though somewhat 
verbose, account of its aims. Let us, then, examine it critically, 
that we may appreciate the political philosophy of the present 
Opposition. The author of the pamphlet, after two pages of 
Vor. XCITI—No. 553 AA 
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what, I fear, we must term ‘ stuffing,’ lays down the following four 
principles as the foundation of the new Utopia : 

(a) The Universal Enforcement of the National Minimum. 

(0) The Democratic Control of Industry. 

(c) The Revolution in National Finance. 

(d) The Surplus Wealth for the Common Good. 
Now I hope to show in the following pages that these principles 
are thoroughly consistent one with another—that indeed they 
all mean exactly the same thing when translated into simple 
language. The meaning of the first is clearly that, whether 
the harvest be good or bad, the consumption of corn by the people 
must never be reduced, but must always be such that they con- 
sume as much as they wish to consume; and it is to be observed 
that what the people regarded as a reasonable standard of living 
a hundred years ago falls far short of the minimum which 
they demand to-day. Moreover, a succession of good harvests 
would automatically enlarge their idea of what should constitute 
the ‘ National Minimum.’ Now, when the harvest is plentiful, 
doubtless it is possible to distribute for food enough corn to 
maintain the standard of living regarded as reasonable at that 
period, yet still to retain enough to provide seed-corn for the next 
sowing. But if the harvest is a poor one there can be no question 
of saving any of it for seed, if the minimum standard of living is 
to be maintained ‘in good times and bad times alike,’ as the 
writer of the pamphlet demands. That is to say, that the con- 
sumption of corn must not be reduced, even if this policy results 
in the eating up of the whole of the seed-corn. Here, indeed, are 
displayed the economic foundations of the Labour Party; for 
the three further ‘ principles’ also demand that the people shall 
live upon capital when income is insufficient to satisfy their 
desires—as is, indeed, almost always the case. 

The second principle is the Democratic Control of Industry, 
and explanations in the body of the pamphlet show that by this 
is meant the democratic control of the capital of industry. This, 
on analysis, is found to mean that the Labour Party would place 
in the hands of elected committees the power to decide how the 
harvest is to be divided—how much is to be distributed for food 
and how much is to be retained as seed-corn. Now before the 
Labour Party can put its policy into practice a majority of the 
people of this country must be in favour of the first principle, and 
must therefore hold the opinion that it is better to eat up the seed- 
‘corn than to submit to reduced rations. And, under a system of 
democratic rule in industry, that same majority would elect the 
committees set up to control the division of the harvest. Hence 
if the harvest were short the committees would distribute the 
whole of it for food and would save none for seed. For if the com- 
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mittees decided to reduce the rations of the people in order to 
preserve seed-corn for the following spring they would no longer 
be democratic, but would be doing exactly what the hated 
capitalist does now, the ‘capitalistic’ system being simply the 
system under which a part of each harvest is saved in order that 
it may become the basis of future harvests. Because the 
majority of men are spenders rather than savers the capitalists 
(as we term the guardians of the seed-corn) are few, and can 
demand successfully a high wage for their indispensable services. 
Herein we see the reason why nationalised industries can only be 
conducted successfully in an autocracy or in an oligarchy so long 
as the majority of men prefer present plenty to future security. 
When the many become savers rather than spenders democratic 
control will be successful both in industry and in politics, the 
improvident minority will starve, and an economic Utopia will 
come into existence. But that consummation is still far distant, 
and democratic control of industry in a country where the Labour 
Party is in power must inevitably result in the eating up of the 
seed-corn whenever a bad harvest is experienced. 

The third principle is explained later in the pamphlet as mean- 
ing a Capital Levy. This is the crudest form of the policy of 
eating up the seed-corn, even when the harvest is plentiful, and 
needs little comment. It may be noted, however, that, in a com- 
munity which has progressed so far in ‘capitalism’ that it 
employs spades for digging, a capital levy involves the detach- 
ment of the handles of the latter for use as firewood and a return 
to the ‘ non-capitalistic ’ method of cultivation by means of the 
finger-nails. It may be observed also that the Labour Party 
especially commends the capital levy as a means of paying off the 
war debt. Now this debt exists because the democracy withdrew 
a large number of men from productive work, setting them to kill 
Germans and to make shells, occupations which do not give rise 
to a material harvest. Moreover, during the years of war, when 
but little ploughing and sowing were done, the makers of shells 
were given unusually large rations, and the corn for the latter was 
seed-corn borrowed from those whose business it is to preserve it. 
So much seed-corn was borrowed that there is not enough for the 
present sowing. Hence many men cannot find employment ; for 
it is useless to employ men to plough when there is no seed to sow. 
Confronted with this problem the Labour Party, with charac- 
teristic ineptitude, proposes to resolve it by seizing even the ~ 
diminished store of capital from the guardians, giving part of it 
to those who consume it, and then handing back the remainder 
to those from whom it was taken. ‘ By this means,’ say their 
economic experts, ‘interest payments will be avoided and the 
burden will disappear.’ But those interest payments merely 
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represent a part of each succeeding harvest collected year by year 
by the State from both savers and spenders and paid to its creditors, 
who are, in the nature of the case, savers. Thus it appears 
that any tax which is not a tax on capital can have no worse effect 
than to compel people to limit their consumption until the stores 
of seed-corn have been replenished and larger harvests again 
made possible. When the harvests once again become plentiful, 
then it is possible to collect each year amounts large enougli 
gradually to pay off the principal as well as the interest and to 
restore the seed-corn to the depleted bins. But a tax which 
diminishes capital, and to a corresponding extent enables the 
State to distribute seed-corn for food by the method known as 
Social Reform, is the road to inevitable ruin for the people. The 
more stringent the levy on capital in any country the more power- 
ful in that country become the international capitalists and the 
more miserable becomes the condition of the manual workers: till 
at length the latter are willing to surrender their political, religious, 
and personal liberty to those who can still provide the capital 
without which the people perish. Such is the economic history of 
Russia during the last five years, and of Europe in the Dark Ages. 
Such also will be the economic history of every democracy which 
adopts any method of diminishing capital without a corresponding 
diminution of the numbers of the people or of their desire for 
material comfort. 

At length we come to the last principle of the Labour Party— 
the Surplus of Wealth for the Common Good. Now it must be 
borne in mind that the word ‘ good ’ is used by Socialists, both in 
the pamphlet which we are examining as also in other of their 
writings, with a meaning somewhat different from that which 
individualists commonly attribute to it; for to Socialists ‘ good’ 
means ‘ present material comfort,’ and in demanding the surplus 
wealth for the common good they demand simply that all profit 
shall be distributed for consumption instead of being converted 
into capital. Hence, as in the cases of the other three, we find 
that the fourth principle involves, if put into practice, the eating 
up of the seed-corn, since ‘ profit’ is merely the name given to 
capital which is in course of formation. It signifies that part of 
the harvest which remains when provision has been made for the 
subsistence of the husbandmen, and which may either be pre- 
served as seed-corn or consumed as luxuries. Thus it appears that 
the accumulation of great fortunes by individuals can be hurtful 
to the wage-earners only to the extent to which those fortunes 
are dissipated in self-indulgence rather than reinvested in industry. 
The capitalist justifies his existence by doing his duty as 
guardian of the seed-corn, but fails in his duty when he eats an 
unreasonably large part of it. If the people act as guardians, each 
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man of his own seed-corn, the amounts held by each individual 
are small, and the temptation to eat up these small separate stores 
cannot be resisted by the great majority. And under a system of 
democratic control of capital that same majority, as I have 
already shown, would have still less scruple in ordering its repre- 
sentatives to distribute for consumption a collective store ot 
which each individual elector’s contribution is infinitesimal. 
Indeed, experiments in collectivism have shown that each indivi- 
dual endeavours to avoid bringing anything at all to the common 
stock, hoping thereby to gain something at the expense of his 
neighbours when the committee distributes the seed-corn for 
food. It is only when each person is given voting power in pro- 
portion to the amount of his contribution that an elected body 
can become an effective controller of capital. That is to say, the 
joint-stock company system is the only possible successful form 
of collectivism in a community in which the majority of men 
regard their own interests as more important than the interests 
of their neighbours. Herein we find the reason why the Guild 
Socialists have failed so hopelessly in their experiment. The 
building guild very soon discovered that it must either itself make 
profits or use the profits of other people. Hence the only possible 
future for the guilds lies in converting them into joint-stock com- 
panies in which the whole of the share capital shall be subscribed 
by the wage-earners themselves and in which voting power shall 
be in proportion to the number of shares held. For otherwise the 
guilds could continue their existence only as parasites upon the 
capital of other industries, as, in truth, they have been hitherto. 
As long as people outside the guilds are willing to lend agricul- 
tural implements and seed-corn to them the guilds can raise 
crops without capital of their own. But neither is an extension of 
the area of cultivation, nor, indeed, the maintenance of the full 
productivity of the soil already under cultivation, possible unless 
a profit is made or unless further supplies of capital can be bor- 
rowed. Hence, if an increasing population wishes to maintain 
the same standard of living as heretofore, it can do so only by 
making a profit and by allowing that profit to follow its natural 
course of metamorphosis into capital. 

It may be that an apology is now due from me to the reader ; 
for I pay no great compliment to his intellect hy translating the 
manifesto of the Labour Party into, as it were, words of one 
syllable. But we so often hear prominent politicians of all parties 
publicly advocating follies no less ruinous than those of which 
the praises are sung in the pamphlet under examination that an 
excuse may perhaps be found for my endeavour to dissipate the 
thick fog which commonly obscures the issue when an economic 
discussion arises. That fog is caused by the introduction of 
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“money values’ into the argument. For example, a titled Socialist, 
writing in one of the January reviews in favour of a capital levy, 
scoffs at the idea that the existing crisis of unemployment is attri- 
butable to lack of capital, justifying his gibes by quoting Sir 
Josiah Stamp’s estimate that the capital of this country is now 
some 30 or 40 per cent. greater than it was before the war. But 
it appears that the estimate of the gentleman last-named was 
expressed in pounds, shillings, and pence, so the time devoted to 
its preparation was of course wasted. The Socialist author regards 
the fact that more than a million persons cannot find employ- 
ment as a proof of the failure of the ‘ capitalistic’ system rather 
than as a natural result of beating ploughs into swords and of 
eating up the seed-corn accumulated during many years. He 
does not understand that we have lived under a system of State 
Socialism ever since 1906. Neither he nor his colleagues in the 
Labour Party can appreciate the fact that a capital levy is no 
more than a plan for enabling the people to eat up the seed-corn 
even more rapidly than they were already consuming it under 
the ninepence-for-fourpence régime. 

In conclusion, I would ask the reader not to do the manual 
workers the injustice of thinking that they are bemused by the 
follies of Labour and the New Social Order and similar emanations 
from Eccleston Square.. Those whom I employ know that they 
may have my works if their hearts yearn for the ‘ democratic 
control of industry.’ But they prefer that I should continue to 
keep the keys of the bins wherein the seed-corn is stored rather 
than that a democratically elected committee should do so. Is 
this preference an exaggerated altruism ?—or is it merely 
‘enlightened self-interest ’ ? 

AusTIN HOPKINSON. 





‘TALES OF A GRANDFATHER’! 


TuE task of writing a life of the fourth Earl of Aberdeen contains 
special difficulties. In the first place, there is an embarras de 
richesses in the shape of a portentous mass of material, especially 
correspondence, resulting from the prolonged period during which 
the subject of the memoir occupied various high official positions. 
Therefore, to bring her work within reasonable compass, Lady 
Frances Balfour, his biographer, was obliged reluctantly to ‘ scrap’ 
a large amount of matter—no easy performance, and one requiring 
all the judicious discrimination which characterised the operation. 

The preliminary notice of her book contained a prediction 
that it would do tardy justice to the reputation of a statesman 
whose character and actions had been, to a large extent, mis- 
understood. 

This prediction has been amply fulfilled in the published 
work, and fulfilled in the best way, namely, without any straining 
after the attainment of this effect, but allowing the narrative 
spontaneously, as it were, to tell its own story in regard to this 
feature concurrently with that of the events and experiences of 
the life as set forth. 

Lord Aberdeen’s first recorded act was one which certainly 
indicated character in regard to resource and decision ; for, on 
attaining the age of fourteen, he at once availed himself of the 
privilege which, according to Scottish law, may be claimed by a 
minor, of obtaining the appointment of curators with the functions 
of guardianship, in the legal sense. 

The circumstances which led to this requisition were singular 
and indeed romantic. When the boy was only eight years old, 
his father—Lord Haddo—was suddenly killed. He was a fearless 
rider, and perhaps this was partly the cause of his death, for he 
was riding a horse so spirited, or so nervous, that, being startled, 
the animal reared violently and fell backwards on his rider, who 
was fatally injured and died almost immediately. 

This tragic event is graphically described in the memoir ; but 
thereby hangs another tale. - 

1 The Life of George, Fourth Earl of Aberdeen, by Lady Frances Balfour 
(Hodder & Stoughton: 2 vols.). 
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That strange old seer, Thomas the Rhymer, had foretold 
that three sudden deaths would occur at the old Castle of Gight : 
At Gight three men by sudden death shall dee, 

And after that the land shall lie in lea. 

Not long after the death of Lord Haddo one of the men 
employed on the Home Farm, near the Castle, lost his life through 
an accident. 

After the lapse of a good many years the Castle was dis- 
mantled, and indeed turned into a ruin. While these operations 
were proceeding one of the workmen had said that, after all, 
Thomas the Rhymer’s prediction was not to be fulfilled, as to the 
death of three men, because evidently the Castle would soon be a 
thing of the past. Soon afterwards there was a rumble and a 
crash. ‘ What’s that?’ Alas! a mass of masonry had fallen 
upon the unfortunate man who had made the above utterance, 
and crushed him to death. 

But we may turn from this melancholy tradition and fulfilment 
to another prediction from the same mythical source, but one of 
very different and happier augury, namely, from the now widely 
known couplet : 

Betide, betide, whate’er betide, 

Haig shall be Haig of Bemersyde. 
And now, as all know, the attractive Tweedside domain is the 
Scottish abode of that soldier of renown Field-Marshal Earl Haig. 

Reverting now to the youthful heir to the headship of the 
Aberdeen branch of the Gordons, if he had been endowed with 
prophetic instinct as to his future career, the lad could not have 
sought the egis of any two personages better qualified to extend it 
than those to whom he applied for guardianship, namely, Mr. Pitt, 
who was already Prime Minister, and Henry Dundas, afterwards 
Viscount Melville. And it must have been a constant source of 
satisfaction to those two statesmen to find that their ward was 
one who would not only be no source of anxiety, but, on the 
contrary, a cause of pleasure and pride to them, because of 
his conduct and his tastes. Thus we are told that even while 
still at Harrow, in addition to assiduous study of Greek, he 
acquired a wide knowledge of the Italian poets and modern 
European history. He had been brought up with great care and 
under the best influences, his father, to whom reference has 
already been made, having been not only a popular figure in the 
county, but also a man of high culture and refinement. It is 
touching to read on the fly-leaf of a large ‘ commonplace’ book 
an inscription written by him in which the desire and hope is 
expressed that nothing would appear in that book which would 
be inconsistent with good taste and high tone. Then follow 
various selections from poets, especially of Italy ; but after a very 
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few pages there occurs (and this is the last entry in the book) a 
copy of an impressive letter of condolence addressed by an 
eminent clergyman of the time—the Rev. Dr. Blair—to Lord 
Haddo’s young widow. 

But lest a fatiguing impression should be given of the son as a 
sort of ‘model boy’ of the Sandford and Merton type, mention 
should now be made of a trait the existence of which would doubt- 
less have surprised some of his contemporaries in later years, 
namely, a marked aptitude for acting. The story is told of 
how, while at Cambridge, he and a friend, having heard that 
a company which happened to be performing in the theatre in 
the town was in a difficulty owing to the sudden illness of two 
members of the company, presented themselves under assumed 
names to the manager, and offered to undertake the parts. The 
manager, though doubtless with some misgivings, being in a 
difficulty, accepted the offer, and at the conclusion of the per- 
formance expressed the utmost satisfaction with the manner in 
which the principal part, taken by Lord Aberdeen, had been ren- 
dered, and assured the unknown young man that if he would join 
the company he would make him into a first-class actor. The 
unknown young man, however, declined the offer with thanks, 
That, however, was not the end of his dramatic experience, for in 
the years immediately following his time at Cambridge, when he 
was very frequently staying at the house of the Marquis of Aber- 
corn—Bentley Priory—there was evidently a great deal of acting. 
This came to the knowledge of one of his two guardians—Lord 
Melville—who wrote in a deprecating tone as to this procedure. 
Lord Aberdeen, however, asked for the opinion of his other 
guardian—Mr. Pitt—who wrote as follows (the mode of address 
is a somewhat quaint indication of the custom of the time) : 


DowniNG STREET, 
Sunday, October 27, 1805. 
My DEAR Lorp,—I feel very much flattered by your wish to know my 
opinion on the subject of your Note. Your character for attention to real 
Business cannot, I am sure, suffer in my eyes, nor I think in those of 
others, from your taking a Part in the Amusements of the Priory. They 
will, I hope, only be a prelude for graver Exhibitions ; and whenever an 
opportunity may arise, you will be ready to obey the summons you 
remember in Tacitus : 
‘ Nunc ego te ab Auditoriis et Theatris, in Pulverem atque 
Aciem et ad vera Proelia voco.’ 
Ever, my dear Lord, 
Most sincerely yours, 
W. Pitt. 


Thus, as to Lord Aberdeen’s proclivities in this direction, 
litera scripta manet ; but there exists an indirect record of similar 
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effect in a form more durable than any letter. In a sheltered nook 
in the grounds of Haddo House there is a seat formed by a ledge 
in a rugged slope of granite, and above it a tablet bearing the 
following inscription :— 
SEDES HAEC SAXEA ET INCULTA JOHANNI 
PHILIPPO KEMBLE PER AESTIVOS ANNI 


MDCCCXVII MENSES MULTUM DIV QUE SECUM 
MEDITANTI PRAETER OMNES RIDEBAT. 


To the younger members of the family the concluding word was 
apt to be a puzzle; and ignoring the grammar, it was supposed 
that Kemble was represented as laughing; but of course, the 
wording is a graceful adaptation from Horace : 


Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet, etc. 


Odes, ii., 6, 13. 

While Kemble was meditating outside Mrs. Kemble was busy 
with her artistic needle inside the house, for she has left a lasting 
token of the visit in the shape of some finely worked tapestry, 
not pictorial, but useful as well as attractive, because it forms the 
covering for several chairs at Haddo House, and remains in use 
to the present day. 

The ‘ Kemble Seat ’ inscription may suggest a wistful sort of 
regret that the day for such exercise of skill in classical com- 
position has passed away, just as quotations are no longer in 
vogue ; and of course, in present day conditions, quotations from 
the ancient, and to some extent also from modern, languages 
would often be not only out of fashion, but out of accord with 
good manners. 

And yet surely there is no real substitute for the inimitable 
terseness of many a Latin phrase; and to such we still have to 
resort when in need of absolute compactness of expression. So, 
too, when there is need for providing some sort of veil as a pro- 
tection against too much scrutiny or observation. 

To Lord Aberdeen, who, in addition to being a most complete 
scholar, was a man who did not wear his heart on his sleeve, the 
use of classic lore was sure to be congenial. An example may be 
permissible. 

He was called upon to suffer much and acute bereavement, 
especially in the death of his first wife, who was his joy and pride. 
It was of her that Sir Thomas Lawrence, after painting her 
portrait, wrote : ‘ The picture of Lady Aberdeen is like music in my 
mind all the time.’ The children, too, of that marriage all died, 
one by one, from consumption. And so in memoriam Lord 
Aberdeen erected a great stone vase, or urn, on a spot which forms 
the highest point of the park at Haddo, and whence a striking 
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view of the whole demesne is obtained. Engraved on this massive 
but graceful structure are the words - 
GEORGIUS COMES 
ABREDONENIS. 
HAUD IMMEMOR 
MDCCCXLVII. 

While the finishing touches were being given to the stonework, 
one of the masons, observing that the laird was standing near 
watching, approached him, and pointing to the inscription, said : 
‘Would your Lordship tell me the meaning of those words ?’ 
To this Lord Aberdeen replied (in no unkindly tone, we may be 
sure): ‘ That’s for the learned.’ As tothe actual phrasing, could 
anything be more touchingly simple and yet dignified ? 

The Rev. James Brebner, D.D., honorary chaplain to a later 
generation of the Aberdeen family, has aptly and feelingly 
suggested that the hidden meaning of the brief legend might be 
thus interpreted: ‘In my heart always.’ 

Reference may now be made to a much earlier period of Lord 
Aberdeen’s life, when there occurred what was a turning point, 
one might say the turning point, in his career, and one too which 
brought out, notably, the exercise and manifestation of character. 

Soon after attaining his majority Lord Aberdeen made his 
first visit to the family seat, Haddo House, in Aberdeenshire. 
It may seem extraordinary that he had, apparently, never pre- 
viously set foot in the home of his progenitors; but there were 
reasons for this. Three successive Earls of Aberdeen each 
obtained a sobriquet : the one was dubbed ‘ the bonnie Earl’ ; his 
son was described as ‘ the wicked Earl’; and the third, whose life 
we are now surveying, came to be known as ‘ the Premier Earl.’ 
And, indeed, there is no reason to suppose that he had ever 
been invited by his grandfather to visit the place. When he 
did arrive he experienced a shock of dismay, and none the less 
because the preliminary impressions must have been of a doleful 
sort, namely, during the twenty-mile drive from Aberdeen. One 
can imagine how the young man’s heart would sink as mile after 
mile was traversed through a territory the aspect of which must 
have seemed to him one of intolerable monotony. For it must 
be admitted that, to the uninitiated, the appearance of that 
stretch of country is not enlivening. ‘. 

On reaching his destination, trees certainly must have been 
observed ; but as to the main view from the house, it was, doubt- 
less, at that time, especially on a winter afternoon, the reverse 
of attractive. The wide parterre, afterwards so often gay with 
flower-beds, with the sparkling fountain in the centre, was 
then doubtless as bare as a board, and where later a smiling | 
lake appeared, there was then only a swamp. Moreover, the 
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disappointment experienced was probably the more acute because 
his early memories of the North belonged to the home of 
his childhood at Gight, unquestionably the most attractive spot 
in a very wide region, and a veritable oasis in what someone 
has described as ‘a wilderness of agriculture.’ And so, if the 
young man had any vague expectation of finding something of 
the same sort at the central home, the actual contrast would 
come as an unwelcome surprise. 

The point of these allusions is that a mental struggle then 
ensued. This is so well described by Lady Frances Balfour that 
a brief quotation will be desirable : 

He (at first) entertained wild ideas of breaking the entail and disposing 
of the property. He saw he could not do this, and then the intention of 
permanent absenteeism presented itself as another form of temptation. 
It was not until after many days of mental conflict that his intense desire 
to escape to more smiling regions gave place to the conviction that it was 
his duty not to abandon, but to improve the vast territorial possessions to 
which he owed his place and position in the world. 

To desert those who were living under his influence was clearly impos- 
sible, and the work which lay to his hand was to improve those conditions, 
which he felt so keenly were neither those of progress nor of civilisation. 


This brings out the main point—duty versus inclination, and 
duty victorious. 

And in truth he had his reward. 

First, in regard to completely improving the aspect of the 
immediate surroundings of his home. The fascinating pursuit 
of landscape gardening may be relied upon to instil a peculiar 
fondness for the place where such operations are conducted 
Perhaps (as Lady Frances Balfour remarks) this is due to the 
creative instinct, and the joy of its fruition; and so, in this 
instance, aversion was changed into appreciation, and appreciation 
grew into affection. 

But this is only one aspect of the matter. The decision once 
taken was taken thoroughly. 

But, above all, the reward came through the full recognition 
of the claims and opportunities furnished by his widespread 
estates, and especially in relation to the inhabitants thereof. 

The improvements in the cultivation of the land which were 
immediately comrhenced by Lord Aberdeen were carried on 
throughout his life, and from first to last the procedure was that 
of mutual enterprise on the part of landlord and tenant. This 
method, favoured by the leasehold system, was indeed prevalent 
throughout the greater part of Scotland, and was largely the 
source of the rapid advance of agriculture during the early and 
middle portions of last century. 

As to Aberdeenshire, the farming community, which was 
described as having been at the beginning of the century so 
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uncouth both in manners and methods, was destined to take 
a foremost place in agricultural enterprise and skill. And when 
the visitation of rinderpest occurred, the farmers earned high 
praise for the energetic steps which, in conjunction with the 
landlords, they adopted for stamping out the plague. Mr. 
Gladstone used frequently to allude to this with admiration. 

In regard to the Haddo House estate, Lord Aberdeen became 
very proud of his tenants, and they of him. 

The manner in which he identified himself with their interests 
was especially valued, and any utterances attributed to him 
were long: remembered and cherished. 

Passengers on the Buchan Railway, when about fifteen miles 
from Aberdeen, can see on a distant eminence a solid-looking 
tower. This is a monument bearing the following inscription : 

To George Hamilton Gordon, Fourth Earl of Aberdeen. 
By his attached and grateful Tenantry. 
He was born at Edinburgh 28th January 1784, and 
died at London 14th December 1860. 
The brevity and simplicity of this tribute is all the more to be 
appreciated because the custom of the time was rather to indulge 
in somewhat profuse expressions of eulogy. 

The allotted span of length for this article will not permit more 
than a fleeting reference to the value of Lord Aberdeen’s work as 
Foreign Secretary, especially during his second occupancy of that 
position, from 1841 to 1846. 

Twice during that period this country was certainly in critical 
proximity to war. Firstly, with France. And it is impossible 
to doubt that the excellent understanding, and indeed friendship, 
between the French Prime Minister—M. Guizot—and the British 
Foreign Secretary, both of them determined to preserve peace, 
had a paramount influence in securing that end. 

The danger in the case of the United States of America was 
with reference to the boundary question, especially as to Oregon, 
That the danger of a rupture was real, is shown by many proofs. 
including the prevalence, for a time, of the slogan ‘ Fifty-four 
Forty, or Fight’; which meant that America was to claim the 
whole of the Oregon territory up to the Russian (#.e. Alaskan) 
boundary, 54° 40’ latitude; and also by such an utterance as 
that of Mr. Webster : J 

Every good man in the United States would deprecate a war between 
us and England for such a subject as this Oregon dispute, as an act at once 
of stupendous folly and enormous crime. 


Eventually the matter was settled by a convention, prepared 
by Lord Aberdeen, which included the securing of the whole. of 
Vancouver Island for Britain, and also the right of navigation . 
in the Columbia River. The negotiations required the utmost 
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care, and also patience, combined with firmness of purpose. Lord 
Aberdeen, in a letter to his friend Gurney, had said : 

I am sanguine in believing that we shall succeed in preventing a war 
for a cause so preposterous and absurd as the possession of a few miles of 
pine swamp ; but at the same time, peaceful as I am, we cannot afford to 
neglect consistency and honour, and the Americans will find me very 
obstinate where I feel that it is necessary to be firm. 


Although Lord Aberdeen has never received the credit he 
deserved for his services in this arena, his conduct of the negotia- 
tions has not been criticised, nor their success questioned, and, 
therefore, the main motif of this article does not require further 
discussion of the topic, especially as the story is admirably 
presented in the new biography. 

But with regard to another important phase of his official life, 
which occurred, for the most part, almost concurrently with the 
American frontier question, the case is different. The reference 
is to the Scottish ecclesiastical upheaval which has been called 
the ‘ Ten Years’ Conflict,’ and which culminated in the celebrated 
Disruption of 1843. 

Lady Frances Balfour remarks that no biography of Lord 
Aberdeen would be complete without a description of his part in 
that event, and what led up to it; but Lady Frances, in her 
effective preface to the Life, considerately suggests that those 
who are not attracted by this subject can pass it by without 
detriment to the main narrative. Mr. Augustine Birrell, however, 
writes that, ‘ prompted by the consciousness of being a grandson 
of the Disruption, he read the chapters on this topic before any 
other portion of the Life’; and he joins with other literary 
experts in cordial commendation of the manner in which it has 
been treated. 

To those who are interested in Lord Aberdeen’s career, and 
indeed to many others, the story has a melancholy aspect, because 
of the unavoidable inference that the final catastrophe was a 
miscarriage due to misunderstandings which might, and should, 
have been avoided. 

From the point of view of this article the question will be the 
extent to which Lord Aberdeen was responsible for the failure. 
As to the untiring and genuine character of his efforts for the 
prevention of the schism there can be no possible question ; but, 
as Lady Frances Balfour emphatically declares, and shows, he 
was seriously handicapped by having as adviser a lawyer of 
undoubted ability, but also of marked prejudice in regard to the 
question at issue. But it should not be ignored that there were, 
apparently, on the other side also influences unfavourable to 
agreement. 

Anxious to secure the advantage of personal as compared with 
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written communication, Lord Aberdeen invited Dr. Chalmers to 
pay him a visit at Haddo House. The invitation was accepted, 
and soon after the arrival of the eminent divine host and guest 
took a long walk in the grounds. Subsequently Lord Aberdeen 
said to his daughter-in-law (who, of course, retained in after- 
years a vivid memory of the occasion) with an air of relief: 
‘Mary, I do think I see the way to a settlement of the Church 
question.’ 

Next morning Dr. Chalmers departed for Edinburgh, where he 
was met by Dr. Candlish and other Church leaders. But no 
favourable result accrued from Dr. Chalmers’s visit to Lord 
Aberdeen. 

Now, it can hardly be doubted that after the conference at 
Haddo House Dr. Chalmers must have shared the hopefulness of 
his host, based, we must suppose, on some plan mutually agreed 
upon, and containing doubtless an element of reciprocal con- 
cession or compromise. Why then did this bear no fruit? Is 
there not ground for the surmise that Dr. Candlish, whose normal 
attitude does not appear to have inclined towards concession in 
such matters, felt obliged to object to the scheme then presented 
by Dr. Chalmers ? 

Whatever may have been the inner workings which contributed 
to the ultimate failure, it was certainly a lasting cause of acute 
disappointment and sorrow to Lord Aberdeen. And perhaps even 
to him the magnitude of the Disruption was to some extent a 
surprise, though not so complete as in the case of the Home 
Secretary, as will be seen by the following incident. 

The resignations on the part of the seceding ministers had to 
be addressed to the Home Office. On the day when these were 
expected to arrive the Home Secretary (Sir James Graham), on 
arriving at his office, remarked to his private secretary when 
passing through to his own room: ‘ I would like to see any of the 
letters of resignation from the Scotch ministers.’ ‘ Yes, Sir 
James, when I have sorted them.’ ‘Sorted? But surely there 
will only be a dozen or so?’ ‘More like three hundred, sir.’ 
‘Heavens!’ exclaimed Sir James in a tone of dismay, ‘ how I 
have been deceived ! ’ 

Looking back from the present distance of time, it may be 
felt that, after all, what seemed like a calamity was by no means 
altogether such. An immense act of self-sacrifice must surely, 
in one way or another, ultimately bring benediction. Certainly 
the new Church was endowed with abounding zeal and permanent 
vitality, and this must indirectly have tended gradually to the 
benefit also of the Established Church. But at first there was, 
inevitably, much bitterness of estrangement. 

An illustration of this is provided by an imaginary dialogue 
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which, no doubt, has often been quoted or referred to in Scotland, 
but which perhaps is not as well known in England. 

Two men going in opposite directions are supposed to meet on 
a Sunday morning, when the following conversation ensues : 

First Man: ‘ Are ye no goin’ to kirk ?’ 

SEconD Man: ‘ Aye, I’m goin’.’ 

First Man: ‘ Ah, then you'll be goin’ to the Free Kirk, the wee Kirk, 
the Kirk withoot the steeple ?’ 

SEconD Man: ‘ Aye, and ye’ll be goin’ to the Auld Kirk, the cauld 
Kirk, the Kirk withoot the people.’ 

But, happily, all that is a thing of the past, and instead of a 
ten years’ conflict there has been for ten years and more a steady 
progress towards the much-to-be-desired union between the 
Established Church of Scotland and the United Free Church. 

And now, lastly, and also chiefly, the book before us gives 
the presentation of the event which has formed the chief ground 
of criticism concerning Lord Aberdeen. 

Fortunately, the defence—the apologia—can be stated within 
compact compass. 

It has been stated so often as to become a received tradition 
that the country was allowed ‘ to drift’ into the Crimean War, 
and that Lord Aberdeen, as Prime Minister, was especially 
responsible for that calamity. 

To drift? Nay, but it was rather the case of a torrent, 
which became so swollen, so impetuous, that the current was 
almost irresistible. 

Throughout all the antecedent course of affairs Lord Aberdeen 
had ceaselessly toiled to avert the catastrophe, but, as he patheti- 
cally declared, ‘I labour for peace, but when I speak to them 
thereof they make ready for battle.’ 

The war fever was abroad, and some of the Prime Minister’s 
own colleagues did little, if anything, to repress it; indeed, the 
influence of some, or at least, one of them was rather the other 
way, and by the Press as a whole the demand for war was 
vigorously encouraged. 

Charles Dickens in Our Mutual Friend, incidentally and with 
characteristic acumen, illustrates the prevalent spirit of the time 
when he makes Mr. Boffin misread the title of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, etc., as ‘ The Decline and Fall off the Rooshun Empire.’ 
If any empire was to decline and fall it must surely be that of 
Russia : ‘ Delenda est Carthago.’ And if anything were needed to 
prove how vehemently the war party carried on their propa- 
ganda, it can be found in the unsparing lampoons and garbage 
rhymes which were directed against the Prime Minister as the 
chief obstacle to war. 

When at length it became evident that war would be declared, 
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what would have been the right course for Lord Aberdeen to 
adopt ? He was at the parting of the ways—the supreme moment. 
He had done his best to preserve peace, but he had not succeeded. 
Was he not, therefore, justified in withdrawing? This course 
would certainly have been congenial and attractive for him ; 
but to adopt it would have been in appearance, or in fact, to 
desert the ship in the midst of storm and stress. 

He decided to remain at his post, and so it came about that 
the unforeseen misfortunes of the campaign were especially 
associated with his name. 

In regard to his decision to remain at the helm when war 
was declared, it should not be ignored that a contributory cause 
was certainly the knowledge that this was greatly desired by his 
Sovereign. Lord Aberdeen’s devotion to Queen Victoria was 
of a depth and sincerity that partook of the romantic element, 
though never permitted by him to be manifested in external 
exuberance. And there is abundant evidence of the abiding 
confidence and affection with which he was regarded by Her 
Majesty. 

After the resignation of Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry (in conse- 
quence of the want of confidence vote in the House of Commons) 
the extraordinary spectacle was presented of the formation of a 
Government with one of the members of the defeated Administra- 
tion at its head, namely, Lord Palmerston, who handsomely 
acknowledged that without Lord Aberdeen’s assistance he could 
hardly have hoped to succeed in forming a Government. And 
this tribute formed only a part of that which, notwithstanding 
all the previous discordant episodes, Lord Aberdeen’s former 
colleagues individually and collectively recorded, and which was 
summed up in their designation of him as ‘a perfect gentleman.’ 

One would fain have dwelt on his unassuming piety, his 
fondness for children, his humour, though admittedly it was 
usually somewhat latent and of the semi-ironic (not sarcastic) 
type. But the word limit has been more than reached ; and we 
must bid farewell to a personality revered by many, by quoting 
the phrase indicated through the Greek inscription engraved 
below the marble bust placed by some of his friends in West- 
minster Abbey : 

; AIKAIOTATOS. 


ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, 


Vor. XCIII—No. 553 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD—II 


MATTHEW ARNOLD was a statesman as well as a poet. He 
inherited from his father a strong and patriotic concern in public 
affairs. In his study of politics he tried to get down to first 
principles. He scolded England, but loved her. In his early 
manhood the Government charged him with an official inquiry 
which took him to France and Germany. What he saw there 
filled him with alarm. He realised that England was adjusting 
herself too slowly to the intellectual and social conditions of 
modern Europe. On his return he warned his fellow-countrymen 
of their danger. Sixty years ago there were few to listen to his 
warning. But he persisted. He had laid his finger on three 
causes which checked the growth of a new unity in English 
life : (1) extreme economic inequality ; (2) chaos in local govern- 
ment; (3) failure to make effective use of the civilising power 
of a liberal education. The first and second lay beyond his 
reach. But the third fell within the range of his duty. He 
used his pen as a weapon of propaganda. He fought for 
the humanities. He was a leader in the battle for secondary 
education. 

Matthew Arnold was not only what the Scots call a son of the 
manse : he was also a son of the school-house. His father, Thomas 
Arnold, of Rugby, was one of the greatest of English school- 
masters. His brother-in-law, W. E. Forster, was the author of 
the Education Act of 1870. Matthew was himself for a short time 
a master at Rugby. In 1847 he became private secretary to Lord 
Lansdowne, who, as President of the Council, was responsible for 
the Department of Education. In 1851 Lord Lansdowne appointed 
him to be an inspector of schools. Arnold inspected schools for 
thirty-five years. Thus throughout his working life he lived in 
the atmosphere of educational thought and practice. Sir Joshua 
Fitch, whom he inspected in the earlier years of his official duty, 
had a grateful memory of Matthew Arnold’s ‘ genial kindness to 
teachers and scholars in the schools he visited.’ But for schools 
and teaching Arnold had no marked early taste. His own 
inclinations lay elsewhere. The drudgery of a school inspector’s 
life irked him often. But from the first he felt that in the course 
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of his daily work, dull as it was in many of its details, he was . 
touching the springs of the future. 

I think I shall get interested in the schools after a little time [he wrote 
to his wife a few months after he had taken up his work as an inspector] ; 
their effects on the children are so immense, and their future effects in 
civilising the next generation of the lower classes, who, as things are going, 
will have most of the political power of the country in their hands, may be 
so important. 


In 1859 the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission on the State of 
Popular Education in England appointed him and Mark Pattison 
as Assistant Commissioners to inquire respectively into the state 
of education in France and in Germany. Arnold extended his 
inquiries into Switzerland and Holland. This was the turning 
point in Matthew Arnold’s thoughts on politics. Just before he 
left England on his mission he wrote to his sister, Mrs. Forster : 


I have no special interest in the subject of public education, but a mission 
like this appeals even to the general interest which every educated man 
cannot help feeling in such a subject. For five months I shall be dealing 
with its history and principles. 


His foreign journey opened his eyes to the gravity of the situation. 
He realised for the first time that England was perilously behind- 


hand in modern educational equipment. He saw that what was 
most urgently needed was an enlargement of opportunities for 


public secondary education. 


Modern States [he wrote] cannot either do without free institutions or 
do without a rationally planned and effective civil organisation. 


Such an organisation, he believed, could be controlled only by the 
State. And, if it is to meet the wants of modern society, it must 
marshal the mind of the nation. Conscious though he was of the 
unity of Western civilisation, Arnold was no cosmopolitan. More 
than he realised, he was swept along by the nationalist movement 
of his time. He was both delighted and a little alarmed by what 
appeared to be the strong intellectual unity of France and Ger- 
many: delighted by the élan of their advance, alarmed at the 
easy-goingness of the English State. He slipped into the habit 
of thinking of England in terms of France and Germany, forgetting 
the special problems of our United Kingdom and its connections 
with dominions overseas, and perhaps assuming that England 
would be to Wales and Scotland what Prussia was to Wiirttemberg 
and Saxony. But he saw that one crucial difference between the 
policy of England and the policies of France and Germany lay in 
our then contrasted attitude towards the State. There the State 
co-ordered schools and Universities ; here it held its hand from 
all avoidable interference with them. Consequently, on his 
return to England, he looked beyond the immediate scope of the 
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errand on which he had been sent abroad and said to the Com- 
mission : ‘ Organise your secondary instruction.’ Seven years later 
Lord Taunton’s Schools Inquiry Commission sent him on his 
second official journey to the Continent. In his report he reminded 
the Commissioners of the advice which he had given to their pre- 
decessors. 

That advice [he wrote] passed perfectly unheeded. The hubbub of our 
sterile politics continued ; ideas of social reconstruction had not a thought 
given them ; our secondary instruction is still the chaos it was; and yet 
now, so urgent and irresistible is the impression left upon me by what I 
have again seen abroad, I cannot help presenting myself before another 
Commission with an increased demand : ‘ Organise your secondary and your 
superior instruction.’ 


He insisted upon the urgency of this message. To expound its 
significance, to impress it upon the mind of the nation, was the 
chief political work of Matthew Arnold’s life. And his labours 
were not thrown away. Few men have done so much towards 
changing the face of English education. To him more than to 
any other man we owe the multiplication and accessibility of our 
new publicly managed secondary schools. If Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth deserves a statue, as Matthew Arnold said he did, 
for creating our elementary school system in its modern form, 
Matthew Arnold deserves a statue as the chief creator, though 
not in his lifetime, of our modern secondary education. He had 
less influence upon his contemporaries than upon the thoughtful 
men and women of the generation which followed the publication 
of his books. The harvest of his sowing ripened between 1890 
and 1914. He had always said that, as a foundation for the new 
structure of secondary schools, England needed a system of local 
government which should embrace the country districts as well 
as the incorporated towns. In the year of Arnold’s death, the 
Local Government Act of 1888 laid the foundation which had 
been wanting. The Technical Instruction Act of 1889, followed 
by the Local Government (Customs and Excise) Act of 1890, gave 
to the new county and county borough authorities the power and 
the means to develop secondary education. The Education Act 
of 1902 completed the new administrative design. 

Many other and greater forces than Matthew Arnold’s influence 
have been at work in the great educational reconstruction which 
has taken place in England during the last thirty years. Many 
other men have borne a heavier part in the colossal labour which 
that reconstruction has entailed. But no pen has been so per- 
suasive as his in putting the advantages of State action in an 
attractive light. No other writer’s darts have pierced so deeply 
the hide of our indifference to the power of education in the life 
of the community. 
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Yet I remember that in 1895, when our labours on the 
Secondary Education Commission were drawing to a close, and it 
was agreed amongst us to pay a tribute of grateful acknowledgment 
to the memory of Matthew Arnold as a pioneer of the work in 
which we ourselves were then engaged, we found to our surprise 
some difficulty in choosing a quotation from his educational books. 
Had we been dealing with the curriculum and balance of studies 
in secondary schools, it would have been easy to find an appro- 
priate passage. But our chief business lay with the relations 
between secondary schools and the local authorities, and with the 
connection of secondary education with the State. It was just 
on these points that Matthew Arnold’s proposals were found on 
examination either to have become a little obsolete through the 
legislative changes which had taken place since he wrote, or to be 
in conflict with the ideas of educational freedom and variety 
which were embodied in the policy of our report. Therefore we 
had to content ourselves with a quotation which, though charac- 
teristic of Matthew Arnold’s style and purpose, contained nothing 
of his precise political ideas. 

More than twenty years ago [we wrote] a very distinguished writer, 
now unhappily lost to us, who did more than anyone else to call the atten- 
tion of his fellow-countrymen to this topic, and was often disheartened by 
what seemed their apathy, dwelt forcibly on the point that the educational 
opportunities offered in most of our towns, and in nearly all our country 
districts, to boys or girls who do not proceed to the Universities, but leave 
school at sixteen, are still far behind the requirements of our time. He 
said that ‘ Our energies and our prosperity will be more fruitful and safer, 
the more we add intelligence to them ; and here, if anywhere, is an occasion 
for applying the words of the wise man: “ If the iron be blunt, and the 
man do not whet the edge, then must he put forth more strength; but 
wisdom is profitable to direct.” ’ 


The fact is that Matthew Arnold’s advice about the organisa- 
tion of national education had many flaws of unwisdom in it. 
He misread England. He conceived English society to be divided 
into three distinct classes and had in mind a system of education 
in three corresponding layers. He did not see that even fifty 
years ago the artisan class was interwoven with the middle class, 
just as at another level of social contact the middle class was 
becoming interwoven with the aristocracy. He failed to perceive 
the new upthrust in the community, an upthrust which had 
already shown itself in political changes and made the public 
temper impatient of any administrative system which would 
curtail further freedom of social growth. The Continental models 
which had pleased him by their tidiness and had rightly won 
praise from him for their intellectual efficiency were the outcome 
of a political revolution which we had experienced in another 
form. They were inapplicable in their stiff precision to our more 
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fluid, but not stagnant, condition. England, though backward 
in mobilising her intellectual resources by State action and by 
means of institutions founded by the State, was in advance of her 
Continental neighbours in the free political development of her 
life. Matthew Arnold saw our weakness, but misjudged the 
reasons for English resistance to the inevitable accompaniments of 
the State action by which he conceived our intellectual deficiencies 
could be removed. His strictures were disregarded, partly 
because we were inattentive, but partly because he had wrongly 
diagnosed our State. The new and rising power in England, the 
artisans of the great towns, wanted a more liberal elementary 
education with easy access from the elementary to secondary 
schools. Matthew Arnold frowned on these ambitions. He was 
alarmed at the cost of elementary education. He wanted what 
could be spared of public money to be spent on cheap, publicly 
managed secondary schools for the middle classes. His zeal for 
improvements in elementary education was cold compared with 
his zeal for the establishment of new secondary-schools. At the 
most disastrous crisis through which English elementary education 
has passed during the last hundred years, when Mr. Lowe intro- 
duced ‘ payment by results,’ Matthew Arnold, already distin- 
guished as a man of letters, was an inspector of schools. He saw 
the educational iniquity of the new method of assessing educational 
efficiency. He braved up to a certain point the displeasure of his 
official chiefs by criticising their policy. But he was not moved 
to take the decisive step which, had he taken it, would have given 
him a place among the noblest leaders of English education. If 
he had been so deeply stirred by the tragedy of Mr. Lowe’s mistake 
as to risk everything by resigning his inspectorship, and had he 
then appealed to public opinion against the new code of the 
Education Department, he might have reversed a calamitous 
policy and have seen in a fresh light the importance of having 
many checks upon the power of bureaucracy in its control of 
education. 

In Matthew Arnold’s days England sorely needed a more 
intelligent, a more generous, use of the powers of the State in the 
encouragement of the things of the mind. But Arnold was too 
impatient. He did not look far enough below the surface. He 
failed to see the true value of our educational self-government. 
What he most cared for was, indeed, also dear to many of those 
who thought his proposed methods of reform unwise. ‘ The 
humanising, the bringing into one harmonious and truly humane 
life, of the whole body of English society, is what interests me,’ 
he said to the members of the Working Men’s College at Ipswich. 
But the State cannot do this without the co-operation of many 
other forces in the national life—forces which may be weakened 
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by too drastic a use of the administrative and financial powers 
of the State. 

Matthew Arnold exaggerated, I think, and even misconceived, 
the function of the State in the education of a free people. Such 
a culture as can humanise a whole nation must grow from many 
roots. It will be in the end a truer, a more creative, culture if it 
springs freely from the life of the community. Arnold thought 
of it as something which can be imposed from above. The State 
can help its growth, can save much which might otherwise perish, 
but cannot create it. Arnold had been deeply moved by what he 
saw in Germany in 1866 : 

If true culture becomes at last a civilising power in the world and is 
not overlaid by fanaticism, by industrialism, or by frivolous pleasure- 
seeking, it will be to the faith and zeal of this homely and much-ridiculed 
German people that the great result will be mainly owing. 

Matthew Arnold misjudged some of the reasons for the instinctive 
mistrust which many Englishmen feel for State control of things 
of the mind. 

His writings on education are full of inspiring and illuminating 
ideas. But I cannot help regretting that he had so little sympathy 
with schools independent of the State. Perhaps it was because 
he and his colleagues had come across so many impostors among 
private schoolmasters that he was impatient with private schools. 
Yet he might have remembered that he himself was born the son 
of a great private schoolmaster, for that in substance was Dr. 
Arnold’s position at Laleham when Matthew Arnold was born. 
I doubt whether Matthew Arnold took the trouble to acquaint 
himself with the work which the good private schools were doing 
in his day for girls’ education, or even for boys’ He was unin- 
formed about Danish experience and of the use which the Danish 
State was making of private effort in education. He talked about 
private schools in the tone in which some clergymen of his day 
spoke of Dissenters in their parish. He never troubled himself 
to make any careful estimate of the true cost of secondary educa- 
tion, or of what taxpayers and ratepayers would have to find 
if a virtual monopoly in the supply of new secondary schools were 
given to the State. 

In a lecture which he gave in America, Matthew Arnold 
quoted with just pride some words of a letter written to him by 
Sainte-Beuve : : 

‘Vous avez traversé notre vie et notre littérature par une ligne intérieure, 
profonde, qui fait les iniiiés, et que vous ne perdrez jamais.’ 

(‘ You have passed through our life and literature by a deep inner line 
which confers initiation, and which you will never lose.’) 

1 Dr. Leonard Huxley, at the instance of Mr. Theodore Reunert, of 
Johannesburg, made in 1912 an admirable and convenient anthology under the 
title of Matthew Arnold's Thoughts on Education (Murray). 
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Matthew Arnold had susceptibility. He could throw his mind 
open to the influences of a foreign literature and take the colour 
of its style. This receptiveness made him a quickly intelligent 
reporter on foreign systems of education. | When he was in 
Prussia, he felt honestly the merits of Prussian schools and 
Prussian administrative policy. When he was in France, he was 
charmed by the educational achievements of the French. Even 
in Switzerland, where he was disquieted by the effects of demo- 
cracy in ‘eliminating superiorities,’ he took pains to look at 
things with a sympathetic eye. Thus he brought home from his 
official tours on the Continent a number of attractive sketches 
which had a great influence upon English educational taste. 
In one of his letters he wrote : 


I cannot admit that any countries are more worth studying than those 
in which intellectual life has been carried farthest—Germany first and, in 
the second degree, France. Indeed, Iam convinced that as science, in the 
widest sense of the word, meaning a true knowledge of things as the basis 
of our operations, becomes, as it does become, more of a power in the world, 
the weight of nations and men who have carried the intellectual life farthest 
will be more and more felt. Indeed, I see signs of this already. That 
England may run well in this race is my deepest desire ; and to stimulate 
her and to make her feel how many clogs she wears, and how much she has 


to do in order to run in it as her genius gives her the power to run, is the 
object of all I do. 


Like his father, Matthew Arnold was a patriot, a patriot of the 
kind which does not flatter, but rather emphasises failings in 
order that the faults may be repaired. Englishmen took his 
warnings in good part, and thirty years later set their hand in 
their own way to the question of secondary education—happily, 
not quite too late. The foundations of the new system were laid 
safely before the war. 

But a writer who wants his fellow-countrymeén to emulate the 
educational achievements of foreign nations is prone to show his 
Continental models in the most favourable light. An official who 
is sent abroad by his Government to study a subject which lies, 
as higher education lies, near the heart of national life, has to be 
careful to avoid writing in his report things which, if they are read 
by the foreign Government and its advisers, may cause annoyance 
and perhaps lead to an awkward and inconvenient remonstrance. 
It was fortunate for Matthew Arnold that his official visits to 
Prussia were paid before Chauvinism had captured culture. Less 
fortunate perhaps for England was his facile praise of the edu- 
cational authority with which Prussia, as a sharp measure of 
reform, had clothed the State. 

He quoted, in support of his view that the English Committee 
of the Council on Education should have a firmer basis for opera- 
tions, the Prussian school law of 1794 in which it is declared that— 
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Schools and Universities are State institutions. 

Such establishments are to be instituted only with the State’s previous 
knowledge and consent, 

All public schools and public establishments of education are under the 
State’s supervision, and must at all times submit themselves to its examina- 
tions and inspections. 

The teachers in higher schools have the character of State functionaries. 


‘ With these principles to serve as a basis,’ he remarks, ‘ adminis- 
trative control can be exercised without much difficulty,’ and he 
assured his English readers that ‘ it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the State in Prussia shows a grasping or centralising spirit in 
dealing with education.’ Had he known more, he would have 
realised that this was a half-truth, just as it was a half-truth to 
assume that the Prussian leaving-examination in secondary 
schools was still, as its founders had meant it to be, such a test as 
‘a scholar of fair ability and proper diligence may at the end of 
his school course come to with a quiet mind.’ 

Matthew Arnold was so quick to appreciate the merits of 
foreign systems of education that he became for the time almost a 
Prussian in his acceptance of Prussian principles of State control. 
If he had had his way, English secondary education would have 
been Germanised in the late ’sixties of last century. Prussia 
would have been our model, not France. In France, he thought 
in 1868, ‘ political considerations are too much suffered to influence 
the whole working of the system of public education. . . . But 
political influence has no effect, or next to none, in Prussia.’ 
England, he maintained, need never be afraid of bureaucracy. 


We can make the Central Government that mere court of disinterested 
review and correction which every.sensible man would always be glad to 
have for his own activity. We shall have all our self-reliance and individual 
action still. In this country the parts will always be more likely to 
tyrannise over the whole than the whole over the parts. . . . People talk 
of Government control as if State action were necessarily something 
imposed on them from without, something which left no freedom for their 
activity. Can anyone really suppose that in a country like this State 
action, in education for instance, can ever be that unless we choose to 
makeitso? Wecangiveit what form we will. Wecan make it our agent, 
not our master. 


Matthew Arnold took a naive view of the actual working of 
bureaucracy in such a detailed and complicated business as 
school control in a national system of education. He did not 
allow for the multitude of small pressures, apparently insignificant 
and certainly uninteresting to the public, which in the vast weight 
of their collective incidence wear down the elasticity of individual 
initiative. He did not realise how huge is the machine which is 
gradually built up by State engineers in order to cope with the . 
infinite number of details in educational administration. And in 
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spite of the humanity of those who are engaged in working it, such 
a machine is impersonal and therefore insensitive to many of the 
needs of education, in which the most vital thing is to respect 
personality. 

Matthew Arnold saw the State couleur de rose. He desired 
public establishments to represent the State, the country, the collective 
community, in a striking visible shape which is at the same time a noble 
and civilising one, giving the people something to be proud of and which 
it does them good to be proud of. 


He thought that an educational bureaucracy would sum up and 
represent the action of individuals, not thwart it. He wanted the 
State to be the censor of school-books; State inspectors ‘ to 
enforce general reason against individual caprice’; and all pro- 
fessors in Universities to be appointed by an Education Minister, 
directly representing all the interests of learning and intelligence 
in this great country, a full mark for their criticism and conscious 
of his responsibility to them, an agent who will perform certain 
critical functions ‘in the greatest blaze of daylight.’ He thought 
that a High Council of Education, 

such as exists in France and Italy, comprising the personages most proper 
to be heard.on questions of public education, a consultative body only, but 
whose opinion the Minister should be obliged to take on all important 
measures not purely administrative, 


should advise on the organisation of school and University 
examinations, on the graduation of schools in proper stages, and, 
above all, on studies and plans of work for schools, and that this 
illustrious body should be unpaid. He desired so far back as 
1868, in addition to the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 
London, new ‘centres of superior instruction’ in at least ten 
different parts of England, but he would deny to them educational 
autonomy as Universities : 


To maintain a uniform standard of examination and a uniform value 
for degrees is most important, and this is impossible when there are too 
many bodies examining for degrees and giving them. We have two very 
old and important Universities, Oxford and Cambridge; one new and 
important University, London; and we want no more degree-granting 
bodies than these. 


Matthew Arnold did not like the English middle class, but he 
thought he saw the way of saving it from itself, and of trans- 
forming it into something more enlightened and amiable. His 
way was State control of education, with the special purpose of 
building up new public secondary schools and academies as a dam 
against democracy. America alarmed him. He dreaded what 
he called ‘ the pulverising action ’ of its democracy. He thought 
that political democracy everywhere tended ‘ to ostracise its best 
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citizens.’ Therefore he was anxious to dam it off by vast embank- 
ments of culture, so vast that only the State could build them in 
time to avert the approaching disaster. He did not discuss the 
possible effect of having a stiff control of education by the State 
when the State itself had become a political democracy. 

In the dispute which raged between science and languages for 
the lion’s share of a schoolboy’s lessons, Matthew Arnold tried to 
be a reconciler, No English writer did so much to persuade the 
two parties to the quarrel to abate their extreme pretensions. 
He lifted the controversy to a higher plane and showed that the 
humanists and the realists were both right in their main ideas, 
In fundamentals he had a coalition mind. Insight and sympathy 
taught him that, as Baxter found, ‘ the greater truth lies not with 
either of the contending parties, but with the reconcilers.’ On 
many points of long-standing controversy he brought to bear an 
assuaging influence. He set things in a fresh light and made 
people ashamed of some of their prejudices. But, so far as ‘ the 
squeeze of studies ’ in school time-tables was concerned, he never 
faced the practical difficulty. His main idea was sound, and no 
one ever stated it better than he did : 


The idea of a liberal training is to carry us to a knowledge of ourselves 
and the world. . . . The circle of knowledge comprehends the study of the 
humanities and the study of nature. We should all have some notion, at 
any rate, of the whole circle of knowledge. He whose aptitudes carry him 
to the study of nature should have some notion of the humanities; he 
whose aptitudes carry him to the humanities should have some notion of 
the phenomena and laws of nature. The beginnings therefore of a liberal 
culture should be the same for both. The mother-tongue, the elements 
of Latin and of the chief modern languages, the elements of history, of 
arithmetic and geometry, of geography, and of the knowledge of nature, 
should be the studies of the lower classes in all secondary schools, and 
should be the same for all boys at this stage. 


An attempt to put this doctrine of general culture into practice 
has been the main characteristic of German secondary education. 
Applied to school time-tables, it carries with it a great variety of 
subjects, an attempt to put in more than can be assimilated, a 
denial of the time which some children and young people need for 
making their own way into a subject and getting any kind of 
mastery over its technique. Reinforced, as in Germany it was 
reinforced, by skilful teaching and by the pressure of school 
standards, the theory of general culture leads to over-instruction 
and rewards docility instead of fostering creative power. It 
predisposes those who are subjected to it in its more exacting form 
to accept expert authority without independent criticism, and to 
evade responsibility for individual judgment. Linnzus would 
have been a worse botanist if his mental energy had been dissipated . 
in boyhood by the conflicting and authoritative claims of a great 
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variety of subjects. Charles Darwin would probably have 
disgraced himself by failure in a German leaving-examination., 
Shelley learnt quite enough chemistry of his own free will without 
having to satisfy a Board of Education’s inspector that he had 
come up to the approved standard in elementary science. Modern 
systems of education will in the end be judged by the number of 
original creative minds they have helped to develop into vigorous 
use of natural power. The doctrine that within the short years 
of childhood and adolescence the mind must be introduced to, 
and examined in, the main departments of human knowledge, is 
detrimental to the growth of distinctive intelligence and unduly 
partial to meritorious mediocrity. In the sphere of education it 
is the counterpart of that kind of political democracy which, as 
Matthew Arnold said, is ‘ hostile to the interests of true society, 
because it leads to the elimination of superiorities.’ He himself 
did not see in 1868 what, under the pressure of a highly organised 
school system, would be the results of this patchwork curriculum. 
But in 1882 he had got an inkling of the truth. In that year he 
discussed in a report to the Education Department the disappoint- 
ing results of imposing upon candidates a severe examination in 
a wide range of subjects. He suggests a lightening of the load: 


The mind is less strained the more it reacts on what it deals with, and 
has a native play of its own, and is creative. It is more strained the more 
it has to receive a number of ‘ knowledges ’ passively and to store them up 
to be reproduced in an examination. . . . In relieving the strain of mental 
effort, an important thing is the sense of pleasurable activity and of 
creation. 


But the last thing Matthew Arnold meant to be was a Franken- 
stein. His purpose in urging England to organise her secondary 
education was generous and humane. He wished every child in 
England to come under ‘ the formative influence of really good 
literature, really good poetry.’ He knew that 


to know the laws of health ever so exactly, as a mere piece of positive 
knowledge, will carry a man in general no great way. To have the power of 
using these data of natural science, a man must in general have first been 
in some measure moralised ; and for moralising him it will not be found 
easy to dispense with the old agents : letters, poetry, religion. 


He thought that music ‘ ought to lay the foundation in the children 
of our elementary schools of a cultivated power of perception.’ 
He laid stress upon ‘ the wholesome effect of paying a school fee.’ 
He thought that ‘the teacher should be fettered as little as 
possible,’ and that (he wrote the words in 1876) ‘ our codes tend 
to fetter him too much.’ In his view, ‘ that school system is best 
which inscribes on its banners the words classes of twenty-five or 
thirty, and an efficient teacher to each class.’ And he quoted with 
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high approval some pregnant words of Bishop Butler: ‘ Of 
education information is really the least part.’ 

In conclusion I recall the words in which his friend Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell? described Matthew Arnold’s charm and the beauty of his 
character : 


A more genuinely amiable man never lived. Nature had given him a 
sunny temper, quick sympathy and inexhaustible fun. But something 
more than nature must have gone to make his constant unselfishness, his 
manly endurance of adverse fate, his buoyancy in breasting difficulties, his 
unremitting solicitude for the welfare and enjoyment of those who stood 
nearest to him. Self-denial was the law of his life, yet the word never 
crossed his lips. He revelled in doing kindness, never more than when the 
recipient was a little child, or an overworked schoolmistress, or a struggling 
author. . . . Endearing traits of character come crowding on the memory 
—his merry interest in his friends’ concerns; his love of children; his 
kindness to animals; his absolute freedom from bitterness, rancour and 
envy; his unstinted admiration of beauty and cleverness; his frank 
enjoyment of light and colour, of a happy phrase, an apt quotation, a pretty 
room, a well-arranged dinner, a fine vintage ; his childlike pleasure in his 
own performances. ... He was pre-eminently a good man: gentle, 
generous, enduring, laborious ; a devoted husband, a most tender father, 
an unfailing friend. 

M. E. SADLER. 


2 Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848—1888 (Macmillan, 1901), pp. vi., vii. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A SENSITIVE PETRONIUS 


MaRcEL Proust died in Paris on the 18th day of November last. 
To many Englishmen his name is still unknown ; to others his death 
came as a shock so great that it was as if one of their most intimate 
acquaintances had suddenly passed from them ; and even among 
those who have read his works there is, in this country at least, 
quite pointed disagreement. On the one side there are many who 
will confess in private, though not so willingly in public, that they 
have never been able to ‘ get through’ his great work ; that ‘ the 
man is a bore,’ is ‘ undiscussable in mixed society,’ is ‘ a snob,’ and 
that, if you ask their opinion, ‘ there is too much fuss made about 
the fellow altogether.’ On the other are men, not given to over- 
praising the age in which they live, who unashamedly compare 
him with Montaigne, Stendhal, Tolstoy, and other ‘ masters of the 
human heart,’ and not that only, but will discuss by the hour 
together Swann, the Duchesse de Guermantes, Madame de 
Villeparisis, Bloch, M. de Charlus, Albertine, Gilberte, Odette, the 
impossible and indefatigable Verdurins, and a hundred of his other 
characters as if they were personal friends, and as if it were of real 
importance to them to discover what exactly were the motives 
of So-and-so on such and such an occasion, and how So-and-so else 
would view their actions if he knew. 

The reason for these disagreements is not, perhaps, hard to find. 
Proust, let us own to it at once, is not everyone’s novelist. He is 
difficult to read in the sense that he does demand complete atten- 
tion and considerable efforts of memory. He has an outlook on 
life which is bound to be unsympathetic to a good many English- 
men—and a good many Frenchmen, too, for that matter. He is 
very ‘long’; and it is necessary to have read A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu more than once to be able to see the general plan for 
the hosts of characters and scenes that, as one reads it book by 
book, so vividly hold the stage. But before we attempt to discuss 
the book it is important to see what its author had in mind when 
he first sat down, a good many years ago, to start writing it. 

Someone has said that the difference between a play and a 
novel is that while watching a play you have the privileges of a 
most intimate friend, but while reading a novel the privileges of 
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God. However true this may be of the novel as it exists to-day 
(and, to read some modern novels, one might hardly suspect one’s 
divine position), it is by no means true of the novel throughout its 
history. It is clear, if we go back far enough, for example, that 
with Longus, or Plutarch, or Petronius, the reader’s position is 
very nearly as much that of a spectator as when he is watching a 
play by Shakespeare. And the same remains roughly true of all 
novels up to the middle of the eighteenth century. It is not, 
indeed, until we come to Richardson and Rousseau that we find 
anything like the modern insistence on the personal and intimate 
life of a man or a woman as a thing valuable in itself. No one 
except Montaigne and Burton, neither of whom was a novelist, 
appears. to have been introspective before that date. What 
mattered before was conduct ; what was to matter afterwards was 
feeling. 

But if the world had long to wait for this revolution, none has 
certainly taken so instantaneous an effect. Everyone knows how 
the reading of Clarissa Harlowe influenced such an independent 
and sturdy mind as Diderot’s, and what Diderot felt that day the 
whole of literary France was feeling on the morrow. The days of 
the petits mattres and the epigrammatists were past, and all eyes 
were turned towards the rising sun of Sentiment ; Le Sopha had 
given place to the Vie de Marianne. But this advance was 
attended very closely by its compensating drawback. 

It was perhaps necessary, if anything is ever necessary, that 
this newly awakened interest in the individual mind should be 
accompanied by a new idealism to falsify it from the outset. 
However this may be, there can be small doubt that the result of 
" this revolution was a new crop of conventionalities considerably 
less truthful and, as it seems to us to-day, more harmful than the 
old. Sentimentality had come to birth in a night. The newly 
discovered world was apparently too painful a spectacle to be 
faced, and to cover its nakedness new doctrines like ‘ the perfecti- 
bility of man,’ new angles of vision like those of Romanticism, had 
somehow to be invented. Fifty years were to pass before another 
honest work of the imagination, with one exception, could come 
to light in France ; and the author of that exception, Laclos, is as 
interesting a commentary on the generation succeeding Rousseau 
as one can find. Les Liaisons Dangereuses is for its own, or any 
‘other, time an extraordinarily truthful book ; the characters, as 
they express themselves in their letters, are not inhuman, but 
human, monsters; not spotless, but only foolish, innocents. The 
tragedy is moving in the modern way ; you identify your feelings 
with those of the characters themselves. But Laclos was not 
satisfied with the book as it stands. He was a fervent disciple of 
Rousseau’s, and there appears to be little doubt that the book 
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which exists was only intended to be a picture of the ‘ false ’ society 
in which they, and we, live, and was to be followed by another 
showing what men and women would immediately be like if only 
they could live and act ‘ naturally.’ ‘ Le grand défaut de tous ces 
livres a paradoxes,’ said Voltaire of Rousseau, ‘n’est-il pas de 
supposer toujours la nature autrement qu'elle n'est ?’ 

La nature telle qu'elle est—such is to be the aim of the French 
nineteenth century novelists if only they can see their opportunity. 
It must be confessed that several of them failed. An interest in 
psychology had been awakened, yet one compares Les Misérables 
with La Princesse de Cléves and might be excused for forgetting it. 
Throughout the first part of the century, at any rate, it seems as if 
the last thing a novelist ever asked himself was, ‘ Would I or any 
reasonable creature act or feel like that ?’ Common-sense had gone 
by the board again, and ‘ the fine,’ ‘ the noble,’ ‘ the proud,’ ‘ the 
pathetic ’ and “ the touching ’ held the stage. 

Yet great advances were made. Balzac, for all his lack of 
balance and for all his hasty carelessness, was giant enough to 
make a hundred on his own account. The ‘ naturalists,’ without 
making any great advances in psychology, at least were in earnest 
in clearing out the old stage properties, in insisting that a love 
scene could take place as well in a railway carriage or a hansom 
cab at eleven o’clock in the morning as on a lake by moonlight or 
on a balcony at dawn. And Stendhal—but Stendhal was the first 
of the moderns, the master of the whole generation which is 
passing, and he had to wait till the ’eighties before his influence 
became important. Whatever is valuable in the advances that 
the novel has made during its latest period is valuable just in so 
far as it is the result of an insistence, with Rousseau, on being ° 
interested in the intricacies of human feeling, and an equal 
insistence, with Voltaire, in refusing to sentimentalise them. That 
these are the only lines on which the novelist can advance no one 
would dream of asserting. But it is more particularly because 
Marcel Proust seems here to stand head and shoulders above his 
generation, and not on account of his many other merits as an 
artist, that he has such a passionate, if still comparatively small, 
following to-day. 

He is, perhaps, if we return to that definition of the difference 
between a novel and a play, more of the essential novelist than 
any man has ever been. His aim is by a hundred different 
methods to make you know his chief characters, not as if you were 
meeting them every day, but as if you yourself had for the moment 
actually been living in their skins and inhabiting their minds. 
Everything possible must be done to help you to this end. You 
must feel the repulsions and attractions they feel ; you must even 
share their ancestors, their upbringing, and the class in which they 
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live, and share them so intimately that with you, as with them, 
they have become second nature. Nor is even this enough. The 
man who knows himself is not common, and to know Proust’s 
characters as you know yourself may only be a small advance 
in knowledge. So every motive of importance, every reaction to 
whatever stimulus they receive, is analysed and explained until 
your feeling will probably be, not only how well you know this 
being, who is in so many respects unlike you, but how far more 
clearly you have seen into the obscure motives of your own most 
distressing and ridiculous actions, how far more understandable 
is an attitude to life or to your neighbours that you yourself 
have almost unconsciously, and perhaps in mere self-protection, 
adopted. 

But a short example of this is needed, and a short example of 
anything in Proust is not easy to find. A character just sketched 
in one volume will be developed in another, and to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the first sketch one has to wait for the fuller illumination 
of the development. And even then the short sketch is as often 
as not several pages of the most closely written analysis, quite 
impossible to quote from, or in full. There is, however, a very 
small character in the first book, Du Cété de Chez Swann, who may 
serve. M. Vinteuil is an obscure musician of genius, living in the 
country. He holds his head high among his neighbours, and, on 
account of his daughter, refuses to meet the only other really 
cultured man in the district, Swann, who has made what M. 
Vinteuil considers a disreputable marriage. Suddenly M. Vinteuil’s 
daughter forms a disgraceful friendship. There is scandal in the 
eyes of every man or woman he meets, scandal which he, poor man, 
knows quite well to be founded on the most deplorable facts. 

And yet [I quote from Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s extraordinarily competent 
translation of what must be one of the most difficult books in the world to 
translate], however much M. Vinteuil may have known of his daughter’s 
conduct, it did not follow that his adoration of her grew any less. The 
facts of life do not penetrate to the sphere in which our beliefs are cherished ; 
as it was not they that engendered those beliefs, so they are powerless to 
destroy them ; they can aim at them continual blows of contradiction and 
disproof without weakening them ; an avalanche of miseries and maladies 
coming, one after another, without interruption into the bosom of a family, 
will not make it lose faith either in the clemency of its God or the capacity 
of its physician. But when M. Vinteuil regarded his daughter and himself 
from the point of view of the world, and of their reputation, when he 
attempted to place himself by her side in the rank which they occupied in 
the general estimation of their neighbours, then he was bound to give 
judgment, to utter his own and her social condemnation in precisely the 
terms which the inhabitants of Combray most hostile to him and his 
daughter would have employed ; he saw himself and her in ‘ low,’ the 
very ‘ lowest water,’ inextricably stranded ; and his manners had of late 
been tinged with that humility, that respect for persons who ranked above 


him and to whom he must now look up (however far beneath him they might 
Vor. XCIII—No. 553 ceé 
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hitherto have been), that tendency to search for some means of rising again 
to their level, which is an almost mechanical result of any human mis- 
fortune. 


The quotation is chosen on account of its shortness, and there 
are perhaps many hundred other examples which, could they be 
quoted in full, would have shown more fully this essential differ- 
ence between the novel as Proust understands it and the older novel 
or the play. Here, at least, we have his method compressed. We 
have M. Vinteuil’s unshakable faith in his daughter, as a jumping- 
off ground, founded on the past and unaltered by the facts of the 
present. We have also the pitying attitude of the world to himself 
and its hostile attitude to his daughter. And from this comes 
M. Vinteuil’s other feeling, no less strong than his faith in his 
daughter, that they two have somehow sunk, become degraded, 
not only in the eyes of the world, but also, and because of it, in their 
own eyes as well. Lastly, as a reaction from this, we have the 
effect of these feelings on M. Vinteuil’s manner—his attitude of 
humility before the world for sins that he has not committed, for 
the conduct of a person in whom he still completely believes which, 
however ridiculous to the logician, can only be recognised by the 
rest of us as most disquietingly true to our own experience. It is 
this complexity in our emotions, this capability of feeling many 
different things at the same time about any one particular incident 
or person, that the novel alone can give ; and it is on these lines 
that Marcel Proust has adventured further than any other man. 

And here, of course, he has great advantages. Proust, unlike 
so many of the great creative artists, started late in life the work 
by which he will be judged. He is mature as few great men have 
been mature, cultured as still fewer have been cultured. Wide 
reading is far from common among great artists. The driving 
force necessary to the accomplishment of any work of art is seldom 
found in alliance with wide culture; that, more often than not, 
is to be found among the world’s half-failures. Neither Shake- 
speare, nor Moliére, nor Fielding, nor Richardson, nor Balzac, nor 
Dickens, nor Dostoevsky, nor Ibsen was a widely cultured man. 
In Shakespeare, the loss is more than compensated by surety of 
intuition. In Balzac, there is a lack of the critical faculty that 
makes it possible for him, even towards the end of his life, to 
give in the same year one thing as beautiful as Eugénie 
Grandet and another as puerile as Ferragus, that allows him 
to compare the novels of ‘Monk’ Lewis with La Chartreuse 
de Parme and to call Maturin ‘un des plus grands génies de 
Europe.’ 

But Proust, like Montaigne and like Racine, besides having an 
extreme sensitiveness to all forms of beauty and ugliness, happiness 
and misery, that he has met in his social existence, has also read 
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widely in the works of other sensitive men, has compared their 
impressions with each other and with his own, has learnt from their 
successes and failures; he is armed with more than his natural 
equipment, has more eyes to see through than his own. Actually 
his books are filled from end to end with criticisms of music, of 
painting, of literature, not in the way that is unfortunately 
familiar in this country, as unassimilated chunks in the main 
stream of the narrative, but as expressions of the opinions of 
different characters. 

This is not the only or, indeed, the chief, advantage that a wide 
experience in other arts, and other men’s art, has given him. What 
is of more importance is the attitude that springs from it of seeing 
historically the age and society in which he lives. Nothing for him 
stands still, not even to-day ; and, because he realises that to-day 
itself will to-morrow be only part of the stream of the past, he can 
view it with the same calmly passionate interest as that which we 
bring to the discoveries at Luxor. As few men are to-day, he 
appears to be ‘au dessus de la mélée,’ not, like the ancient gods, 
‘ careless of mankind,’ but curious, acutely sympathetic, and able 
at any moment to bring his own experience and the experience of 
a thousand other men in tens of other centuries to the under- 
standing of one small case at the tiny point of time which is 
momentarily under his observation. 

To give any idea of the plot of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu— 
and it has a plot, and a very closely knit one, too (how closely one 
only begins to realise after several re-readings)—is, of course, out of 
the question. Its form is that of an imaginary autobiography, and 
it is obvious that much genuine autobiography is inextricably 
woven with work of imagination. The first book (Du Cété de 
Chez Swann) is occupied in part by memories of childhood, and in 
part, as it seems at first, by another story altogether, the account 
of a love affair of M. Swann’s. Of course this story is not a mere 
excrescence, but it is only slowly, as the later books are read, that 
we begin to see Proust’s immense cunning in introducing us early 
in the novel to Swann’s affairs. For they have a purpose 
beyond the fact that Swann becomes in time a friend of the young 
man, who is then in his childhood, and beyond the fact that he is 
very intimately mixed up with many others of the most important 
characters in the book. And this purpose is that of a prelude to 
the later and fuller story. It is, as it were, a standing example at 
the outset that no one ever learns by the mistakes of others, that 
what has been will be again in the next generation, with only the 
mere outward changes that time and place impose. In the second 
book (A l’Ombre de Jeunes Filles en Fleur) we accompany the her 
(it is one of the significant curiosities of Proust, akin to his refusal 
to divide his book into chapters, that never once is this hero 
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named in the whole course of the work) to the seaside and feel 
with him the emotions of an acutely sensitive boy just growing 
into manhood. And the remaining books are all occupied more 
or less with his efforts to assimilate the new social worlds in Paris 
and at Balbec Plage which are opening out before his curious and 
very sharply observant eyes. 

There are those who, after enjoying the first two books, have 
complained rather bitterly of the succeeding ones. One charge 
against Proust seems to be that he deals more than is necessary 
with what are called ‘ unpleasant ’ subjects and people ; another 
is clearly, though not usually put into so few words, that he is a 
snob. As regards the first charge, it is true that Proust, like most 
French writers, is apt to claim with Terence, Humani nihil a me 
alienum puto ; to urge that he is ever coarse, that he is ever any- 
thing, in fact, but extremely discriminating in his touch, is, as a 
matter of fact, absurd. But the other charge is more valuable 
because, while mistaken, it does emphasise a side of Proust’s 
interests in life which is of some considerable significance. It is true 
that Proust is extremely interested not only in individuals, but in 
those extensions of personality which are classes, cliques, bodies of 
men and women, which, however formed, by coming together 
succeed in developing a sort of communal outlook upon life. It is 
true also that a good deal of the book is occupied with two of these 
classes in particular, both of them rich, the aristocracy and the 
pushing bourgeoisie that likes to employ the artist and the intel- 
lectual as ‘ stepping stones from their dead selves to higher things.’ 
But to call this interest snobbery is, surely, a sign of rather careless 
reading. It is to assume that the naiveté of the young man’s first 
adoration of the old families of France, long before he had learnt 
to know them, is, in fact, the attitude of Proust himself. Even 
in the case of the young man snobbery seems a hard term for his 
actual state of mind. 


Nor could we ever reach that goal to which I longed so much to attain, 
Guermantes itself. I knew that it was the residence of its proprietors, the 
Duc and Duchesse de Guermantes, I knew that they were real personages 
who did actually exist, but whenever I thought about them I pictured 
them to myself either in tapestry, as was the ‘ Coronation of Esther,’ which 
hung in our church, or else in changing rainbow colours, as was Gilbert 
the Bad in his window, where he passed from cabbage green, when I was 
dipping my fingers in the holy water stoup, to plum-blue when I had reached 
our row of chairs, or again altogether impalpable, like the image of Geneviéve 
de Brabant, ancestress of the Guermantes family, which the magic lantern 
sent wandering over the curtains of my room or flung aloft upon the ceiling 
—in short, always wrapped in the mystery of the Merovingian age, and 
bathed, as in a sunset, in the orange light which glowed from the resounding 
syllable ‘ antes.’ And if in spite of that they were for me, in their capacity 
as a duke and duchess, real people, though of an unfamiliar kind, this ducal 
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personality was in its turn enormously distended, immaterialised, so as to 
encircle and contain that Guermantes of which they were duke and 
duchess, all that sunlit ‘ Guermantes way ’ of our walks, the course of the 
Vivonne, its water-lilies and its overshadowing trees, and an endless series 
of hot summer afternoons, 


Is there any wonder that this young poet—and he was very 
young—when first he meets the Duchess in real life, and is 
welcomed into the select circle of her friends, should feel 
tremendously excited ? But snob is not the right word. 

As a fact, of course, what these complainants have missed is the 
use to which this aristocratic circle has been put in the life history of 
the hero. For Proust, like any writer that can be read over and 
over again, has stamped his work through and through with his 
own peculiarly coloured personal philosophy. And if there is one 
theme that is being insistently played throughout the whole work 
(like Swann’s and Odette’s phrase from Vinteuil’s sonata), in 
incident after incident, in the adventures of one character after 
another, it is that theme of sadness that no ideal state is attainable 
in this world, not so much because we cannot climb, nor even 
because the ideal becomes illusion on attainment, but because the 
object to which we attach our ideal is, of necessity, not seen as it 
really is, but always as we long for it to be. This with its comple- 
ment that the mere fact of not being able to possess may lead. to 
desire even when the object in itself does not seem very desirable 
is at the very heart of Proust’s philosophy. 

This worship of his hero’s for aristocracy is only an incident 
in this continual theme. It is in essence exactly the same as all 
his other deceptions. When Gilberte was the beautifully dressed 
child of his idol, Swann, surrounded by a halo of romance owing 
to her friendship with the writer Bergotte, and when she appeared 
to look down on his advances, there was nothing on earth he would 
not give, nothing he would not do, to obtain her friendship. Yet 
when once that friendship is attained the interest in her fades away 
imperceptibly till she plays no more part in his life than a memory 
of what was once so bitterly wanted. So it is with the petite bande 
of young girls at Balbec while it presented a united and exclusive 
front to the world. So it is with the chief of that band, Albertine 
herself. Desirable while she has held aloof, she becomes through 
knowledge, through the loss of that mystery.which had existed, 
as it always does, not in her, but only in him who longed for her, 
almost boring. He is on the point of leaving her, of finishing with 
the liaison once and for all. Suddenly all is changed. He has 
reason to doubt her complete faithfulness to him. With the pain 
of this doubt love once more is awakened, and at the end of the-last 
published volume we leave him on the point of rushing off to Paris . 
to marry her. This, again, is the whole meaning of Swann’s 
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marriage with the vulgar and impossible Odette de Crécy. It is 
the continual theme of all the pitiable deceptions of M. de Charlus. 

‘ Au reste’ [he saysin one place] ‘/es mattresses que j'ai le plus aimées n'ont 
coincidé jamais avec mon amour pour elles. Cet amour était vrai, puisque je 
subordonnais toutes choses @ les voir, ales garder pour moi seul, puisque je 
sanglotais si, un soir, je les avais entendues. Mais elles avaient plutét la 
propriété d’éveilier cet amour, de le porter a son paroxisme, qu’elles n’en étaient 
Vimage. . . . On aurait dit qu’unevertu n’ayant aucun rapport avec elles leur 
avait été accessoirement adjointe par la nature, et que cette vertu, ce pouvoir 
simili-électrique, avait pour effet sur moi d’exciter mon amour, c’est-a-dire 
de diriger toutes mes actions et de causer toutes mes souffrances. Mais de cela, 
la beauté, ou lintelligence, ou la bonté de ces femmes étaient entidrement 
distinctes.’ 


It is in this setting then that one must think of the young 
man’s fascination by what was after all by far the most socially 
charming circle he could have entered. The desire for a real 
aristocracy, not merely of brains, but surrounded by all the 
wealth of history and legend, is understandable enough. The 
only doubt is whether its representatives exist. But in Proust 
himself the charm undoubtedly is a subtler thing than that. It 
has something of the appeal of a dead religion for him. While 
it was still a power in the world one would have found him in 
opposition, as the Prince de Guermantes found himself in opposi- 
tion to the army authorities when at last, and at such pain to 
himself, he began to suspect their conduct of the Dreyfus case. 
But aristocracy as a power in France is dead; it is only the 
ritual, the historic associations, the complete existence of a little 
world within a world, that remain. 

Nor, as a fact, is this interest in cliques by any means confined 
to the aristocracy. Of at least equal importance are the Ver- 
durins, who, in spite of their riches, are at the very opposite pole 
of civilisation. And yet with all their vulgarity, with all their 
intellectual snobbery, with all their lack of taste and breeding, 
with all their affectation of being a ‘ petit clan,’ is it not clear 
that, up to a certain point at any rate, intelligence is on their side 
of the ledger? Again there is that glance at life in barracks, 
through the mediation of Saint-Loup, which, while small, is as good 
a summary of the military world as one knows. There are some 
unforgettable pages on the Jews. There is even that little world 
of the hotel servants that has plainly interested Proust almost 
as much as any of the larger worlds he has spent so much care in 
describing. And, especially in the early books, there are those 
descriptions of the world of the young man’s parents and grand- 
parents, so typical of the honnéte bourgeoisie, so profoundly drawn 
in their uprightness and their rather limited social ideas, so secure 
and anxious for security, so loving to their boy and yet so anxious 
not to ‘spoil’ him. Never, with the exceptions of Saint Simon 
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and Tolstoy, has any author succeeded so well in giving the 
atmosphere of a particular house or a particular party ; never has 
anyone analysed so closely the behaviour of people in small 
homogeneous masses. 

In 1896, when Proust was still a young man, he produced a 
book which, while not of great interest in itself, is naturally of 
value to students of his work, both for what it contains in the 
germ, and for what it omits, of the Proust who was to become a 
master. And to this book Anatole France wrote a charming 
preface, in which he said various things which must have appeared 
more friendly than critical to readers of that day. Among other 
things he wrote the following words : 


‘Il n’est pas du tout innocent. Mais il est sincéve et si vrai qu'il en devient 
naif et plait ainsi. Il yaen lui du Bernardin de Sainte-Pierre dépravé et du 
Pétrone ingenu.’ 


The words are a singularly good description of the Proust that 
we know to-day. He is not innocent, and he remains naif. There 
is a story of how in his last illness he insisted on being muffled up 
in a carriage and driven out into the country to see the hawthorn 
which was then in bloom. That freshness of joy in all beautiful 
things remained with him, so far as we can see, to the end of his 
life. It is as obvious in the moving account of the Prince de 
Guermantes’ confession to Swann at the beginning of the last 
book as it is in the early Combray chapters of the first. He was 
supremely sensitive and continually surprised by beauty. But, 
unlike most sensitive people, he neither railed at mankind, nor 
shut himself up, nor built for himself a palace of escape from 
reality in his own theorising about the meaning of it all. He set 
himself to observe and to note his observations. 

In many ways Anatole France’s description of him as the 
ingenuous Petronius of our times is extremely intelligent. And 
our times are in many ways extremely like the days in which 
Petronius wrote. There is an aristocracy that has lost its raison 
@’étre, and a continual flow of new plutocrats without traditions, 
without taste, without any object in life beyond spending to the 
best of their power of self-advertisement. The faith in the old 
social order has gone, and nothing new has arisen to take its 
place. Where we differ entirely from that ages in self-conscious- 
ness. And that too is where a modern Petronius must differ 
from the old one. For better in some ways and for worse in 
others, we are far more complex than we have ever been ; our 
motives are at once more mixed and more clearly scrutinised. 
And a writer who can satisfactorily cram this age within the pages 
of a book must not only be extremely intelligent and extremely . 
observant, but must also have forged for himself a style capable 
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of expressing the finest shades of feeling ; he must refuse the easy 
simplifications both of the moralist and the maker of plots; he 
must be infinitely sensitive and infinitely truthful. That Marcel 
Proust personifies this ideal no one would completely claim. 
But he does, at least to some people, seem to have approached it 
more nearly than any other writer of our time. 


RALPH WRIGHT. 





THE OTHER DOROTHY 


Two Dorothies in our literature showed themselves worthy of a 
name declaratory of so much. Dorothy Osborne was one ; Dorothy 
Wordsworth, much more famous, was another. If I were teacher 
of the Sixth Form in a girls’ school I should take my class metho- 
dically through the pair, satisfied that if I did my duty by them 
it would have as fair a view of the moral and mystical philosophy 
of its sex as needs could ask or require. The text-books exist ; 
little but appreciation could be expected from the teacher. 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s letters and journals fill the better part 
of three small volumes. They need but little annotation, 
save cross-references to her brother’s poems, and to Coleridge’s. 
She was the Muse of those two, and had perhaps more of the 
soul, or substance, of poetry in her than either. They informed 
what she taught them, and she taught them through the great 
years. Of the two Dorothean voices hers was of the heights. 
More beautiful interpretation of Nature hardly exists in our 
tongue. 

She tells us much, but implies more. We may see deeply into ourselves, 
but she sees deeply into a deeper self than most of us can discern. It 
is not only that, knowing her, we are grounded in the rudiments of honour 


and lovely living ; it is to learn that human life can be so lived, and to 
conclude that of that at least is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


If I quote from a paragraph of my own about her, it is only to 
save myself from saying the same thing in other words. It is the 
only thing to say of a woman long enskied and sainted by her 
lovers. 

Dorothy Osborne, whose little budget of seventy-seven letters 
and a few scraps more has been exquisitely edited by Judge Parry 
did not dwell apart : starry as she was, she was much before her 
world. She was daughter of a stout old Cavalier, Sir Peter, and 
shared with him the troubles of civil war and sequestration of 
goods under the Commonwealth. For six years, also, she was the 
lover and beloved of William Temple, whom, until the end of 
that term, she had little hope or prospect of marrying. Her father 
and his had other ideas of the marriage of their children,” and 
means of carrying them out. Sir Peter Osborne had lost heavily 
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by his defence of Guernsey for the King, and sought to re-estab- 
lish himself in the settlement of Dorothy. Sir John Temple gave 
his son an allowance and was not disposed to increase it except 
for a handsome equivalent from the other side. When Sir Peter 
died it was no better. Dorothy’s brothers brought up suitor after 
suitor, of whom Henry Cromwell, the Protector’s second son, was 
the most formidable, and Sir Justinian Isham, an elderly widower 
with four daughters older than herself, the most persistent. She 
was fairly beset ; and when she made her guardians understand 
that her heart was fixed, the truth came out that they disliked 
and distrusted William Temple. They doubted his principles, 
accused him of being sceptical in religion, and (not without 
cause) of lukewarmness in politics. Temple was a prudent 
youth, and was already on the fence which he rarely left all his 
life. During the Commonwealth he was a good deal abroad, but, 
whether abroad or at home, neither for the King nor his enemies. 
He was moderately educated—Macaulay says that he had no 
Greek—but it may have been too much for the Osbornes. Pos- 
sibly he gave himself airs, though Dorothy did not think so. 
However it was, the lovers could only meet by accident and must 
correspond under cover. That correspondence, a year and a half 
of it, is all we have of her writing, and, good as it is, the thing it 
does best of all is to measure the extent of our loss. Love-letters 
apart—and there must have been the worth of five years or more 
of them lost—she was writing, we hear, at one time weekly to 
her bosom-friend, Lady Diana Rich, a beauty of whose mind she 
had as high an opinion as of her person. All that has gone. Later, 
when she had been many years married, she made another close 
friend in Queen Mary II., but the letters which went to her 
address in what a relative of Dorothy’s describes as a ‘ constant 
correspondence,’ letters which were greatly admired for their 
‘ fine style, delicate turn of wit and good sense,’ are supposed to 
have been burnt among her private papers just before the Queen 
died. So they have gone too, and with them what chance we may 
have had—as I think, a fair chance—of possessing ourselves of a 
native Madame de Sévigné. It does not do, and is foolish, to 
press might-have-beens too far, if only because you cannot press 
them home. How are you to set off seventy-odd letters, for one 
thing, against seventeen hundred? There are obvious parallels, 
however, with Madame de Sévigné, which there is no harm in 
remarking. She and Dorothy were almost exactly coevals. Both 
were born in 1627 ; Madame died in 1696, Milady Temple (as she 
became) in 1695. Each was well born; each had one absorbing 
attachment ; each was handsome. Dorothy, in the portrait pre- 
fixed to the Wayfarer edition, has a calm, grave face, remarkable 
for its broad brow, level-gazing, uncompromising eyes, and fine 
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Greek nose, not at all a ‘ petit nez carré.’ She looks, as her letters 
prove her to have been, a young woman of character and breed- 
ing. She does not show the enchanting mobility of Madame de 
Sévigné, nor can she have had it. At any rate, she was a beautiful 
woman, whose conversation, as I judge, would have been distin- 
guished by originality and a ‘ delicate turn of wit,’ as her letters 
certainly are. Further resemblances, if there are any, must be 
sought in the documents, to which I shall now turn. 

We are to read a woman’s love-letters, always ‘ kittle work,’ 
however long ago the pen has fallen still, whether they are the 
letters of a fond mother to her child or of a girl to her sweetheart ; 
yet there is no reason why we should shrink from the one intru- 
sion and make light of the other. Indeed, of the two it is Madame 
de Sévigné who displays the pageant of her bleeding heart, and 
is able more than once to make the judicious grieve, and even 
the injudicious uncomfortable. There was nothing of the ‘ jolie 
paienne’ in Dorothy Osborne. She served no dangerous idolatry. 
There is not a phrase in her touching, and often beautiful, letters, 
not even in those where her heart wails within her and the sound 
of it enfolds and enhances her words—not there even is there a 
word or a phrase which imperils her maiden dignity. She loved, 
in her own way of speaking, ‘ passionately and nobly.’ It is per- 
fectly true. At all times, under all stresses, her nobility held her 
passion bitted and bridled. She rode it on the curb, not, as was 
Madame’s delightful weakness, ‘ Ja bride sur le cou.’ Her extreme 
tenderness for the man she loved is implicit in every line. 
Nobody could mistake ; but when, manlike, he seemed to demand 
of her more and ever more testimony, she was not to be turned 
further from her taste in expression than from ‘ dear ’ to ‘ dearest.’ 
Towards the end of the long probation—and in our seventy-seven 
letters we have, in fact, the last year and a half of it—a certain 
quickening of the pulse is discernible in her writing, a certain 
breathlessness in the phraseology. ‘Dear! Shall we ever be so 
happy, think you? Ah! I dare not hope it,’ she writes to him 
in one of the later letters, and cutting short the formalities, ends 
very plainly, ‘Dear, I am yours.’ Nothing more ardent escapes 
her throughout, yet, in that very frugality of utterance, never 
was exalted and faithful love made more manifest. When—as 
did happen—misunderstandings were magnified by Temple’s 
jealousy and aggravated by her honesty, she was hurt, and 
‘showed it. Separation then seemed the only remedy. Despair 
gave her eloquence, and we have for once a real cry of the 
heart : 


If you have ever loved me, do not refuse the last request I shall ever 
make you; ’tis to preserve yourself from the violence of your passion. 
Vent it all upon me; call me and think me what you please ; make me, 
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if it be possible, more wretched than Iam. I'll bear it without the least 
murmur. Nay, I deserve it all, for had you never seen me you had 
certainly been happy. . . . Iam the most unfortunate woman breathing, 
but I was never false. No; I call Heaven to witness that if my life could 
satisfy for the least injury my fortune has done you . . . I would lay 
it down with greater joy than any person ever received a crown ; and if 
I ever forget what I owe you, or ever entertain a thought of kindness 
for any person in the world besides, may I live a long and miserable life, 
’Tis the greatest curse I can invent ; if there be a greater, may I feel it, 
This is all Ican say. Tell me if it be possible I can do anything for you, 
and tell me how I can deserve your pardon for all the trouble I have given 
you. I would not die without it. 


Eloquent, fierce words, indignant, dry with offended honour, 
but certainly not lacking in nobility. It is the highest note struck 
in the series, and can hurt nobody’s delicacy to read now. Happily 
the storm passed over, the sky cleared, and the sun came out. 
From the sounding of that wounded note there is a diminuendo to 
be observed. The very next letter is lower in tone, though she 
has some sarcasms for him which probably did him good. In the 
next but one, ‘I will not reproach you how ill an interpretation 
you made [of the attentions of Henry Cromwell], because we'll 
have no more quarrels.’ Nor did they, though they were still a 
year off marriage. So much of the love affair which called the 
letters into being I must needs have given. I shall not refer to it 
again. 

Her head went into her letters as well as her heart; and 
though love was naturally the fount of her inspiration, she wrote 
as much to entertain and enhearten her lover as to relieve her- 
self. There is enough literary quality in what we have left to 
make it a valuable possession. It is by no means only to be 
learned from her with what courage a seven years of star-crossed 
love may be borne ; how gently the fretting and chafing of a self- 
conscious man turned; how modesty can veil passion without 
hiding it. At her discretion raillery can be pungent without 
ceasing to be playful, and the rough and dirty currency of the 
world handled without soiling her fingers, with a freedom bred 
of innocence of thought. This still and well-bred Dorothy was a 
critic of her day, and, though she was pious, had no fugitive and 
cloistered virtue. All about her were living the survivors of a 
Court not quite so profligate, perhaps, as that of the first or the 
third Stuart king, but profligate enough. It was not the less so 
for being in hiding. She did not approve of much that her 
acquaintance did, but she accepted it, and, as far as might be, 
excused it. 


I am altogether of your mind [she writes] that my Lady Sunderland 
is not to be followed in her marrying fashion, and that Mr. Smith never 
appeared less her servant than in desiring it. To speak truth, ‘twas 
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convenient for neither of them, and in meaner people had been plain 
undoing of one another, which I cannot understand to be kindness of 
either side. She had lost by it much of the repute she had gained by 
keeping herself a widow; it was then believed that wit and discretion 
were to be reconciled in her person that have so seldom been persuaded 
to meet in anybody else. But we are all mortal. 


From that, which is temperate statement, go on to consider a 
passage of temperate argument which is surely notable in a girl 
of her age. She was twenty-six when she wrote : 


’Tis strange to see the folly that possesses the young people of this 
age, and the liberties they take to themselves. I have the charity to 
believe they appear very much worse than they are, and that the want 
of a Court to govern themselves by is in great part the cause of their ruin. 
Though that was no perfect school of virtue, yet Vice there wore her 
mask, and appeared so unlike herself that she gave no scandal. Such as 
were really as discreet as they seemed to be gave good example, and the 
eminency of their condition made others strive to imitate them, or at least 
they durst not own a contrary course. All who had good principles and 
inclinations were encouraged in them, and such as had neither were forced 
to put on a handsome disguise that they might not be out of countenance 
at themselves. 


Is that not excellent discourse upon the subject of ‘ young 
people’ from a girl of six-and-twenty ? Dorothy, it will be seen, 
writes the modern‘as opposed to the seventeenth century English, 
but does it in mid-career of the century. Comparison with her 
contemporary, the Duchess of Newcastle, is proof enough. 


Madam [writes that very ‘ blue’ lady], here was the Lord W. N. to 
visit me, whose discourse, as you say, is like a pair of bellows to a spark 
of fire in a chimney, where are coals or wood, for as this spark would sooner 
go out than inkindle the fuel, if it were not blown, so his discourse doth 
set the hearer’s brain on a light flame, which heats the wit, and inlightens 
the understanding. 


And so on—like a wounded snake. Dorothy, I think, was almost 
the first to do what Milton never did, and what Dryden was to 
make the standard of good prose. James Howell preceded her 
slightly in that use, but was not so sure a hand at it. In cogency 
and simplicity of expression hers is like good eighteenth century 
letter-writing. She apologises to her lover for ‘ disputing again.’ 
He had been a churl to find fault with such sagacious reflections. 
There is no sign that she was the least bit ‘ blue,’ though she 
read the books of that céterie, and esteemed them, with reserva- 
tions. She had the Ckopétre of Calprenéde, the Grand Cyrus of 
la Scudéri, and passed them on, volume by volume, to Temple, 
remarking of ‘/’amant non aimé,’ in the latter that he was an 
ass. She had Lord Broghill’s Parthenissa hot from the press. - 
‘’Tis handsome language,’ she says of it. ‘ You would know it 
to be writ by a person of good quality though you were not told 
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it; but, on the whole, I am not much taken with it.’ The stories 
were too much like all the others, she thought, and certainly 
they were: ‘ The ladies are so kind they make no sport.’ One 
thing in Parthenissa made her angry : 


I confess I have no patience for our faiseurs de Romance when they 
make women court. It will never enter into my head that ’tis possible 
any woman can love where she is not first loved ; and much less that if 
they should do that, they could have the face to own it. , 


That is high doctrine, yet inquiry yields the best sort of support 
to it. 

So far from being a précieuse, Dorothy quarrelled with Par- 
thenissa on account of preciosity: ‘ Another fault I find, too, in 
the style—’tis affected. Ambitioned is a great word with him, 
and ignore ; my concern, or of great concern is, it seems, properer 
than concernment.’ She expects Temple, nevertheless, to fit 
her up with the newest town phrases: ‘ Pray what is meant by 
wellness and unwellness? and why is to some extreme better than 
to some extremity?’ She has her own ideas about style: ‘ All 
letters, methinks, should be free and easy as one’s discourse; 
not studied as an oration, nor made up of hard words like a 
charm.’ Then she pillories ‘a gentleman I knew, who would 
never say “‘ the weather grew cold,” but that “‘ Winter began to 
salute us.”’ She had ‘no patience with such coxcombs.’ A 
jolly word of her own is ‘ pleasinger.’ I have not met it any- 
where else. ‘ ’Twill be pleasinger to you, I am sure, to tell you 
how fond I am of your lock.’ His ‘ lock ’ was a lock of hair which 
he had sent her on demand before he went to Ireland. For a 
moment it charmed her out of her reserve: ‘ Cut no more on'’t, I 
would not have it spoiled for the world. If you love me be careful 
on’t.’ For once she lets herself go : 


I would not have the rule absolutely true without exceptions that hard 
hairs are ill-natured, for then I should be so. But I can allow that soft 
hairs are good, and so are you, or I am deceived as much as you are if 
you think I do not love you enough. Tell me, my dearest, am I? 
You will not be if you think I am yours. 


That charming little outbreak, written @ bride abattue, concludes 
a letter which begins, as all of them do, with the formal ‘ Sir.’ 
In its complete unaffectedness and spontaneity it is not far 
behind Notre Dame des Rochers. 


. To return to Dorothy’s reading, I do not know that, country 
for country, she was far behind her contemporary. Novels 
apart, she is reading the travels of Mendez Pinto, quotes the 
action, not the words, of Shakespeare’s Richard III., has Spanish 
proverbs at command, writes a note in French, takes a part in 
The Lost Lady, knows Cowley’s poems, and was a ‘ devote’ of 
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Dr. Jeremy Taylor. From that goodly divine she takes a long 
argument upon resignation of the will, nearly word for word, and 
holds it up for Temple’s admiration. She is more reticent about 
her religious opinions than Madame was, having to deal with a 
lover suspected of being something of a Gallio instead of a daughter 
adept in Descartes. If she was primed with Jeremy Taylor she 
was in a good way. Yet I don’t know what that doctor would 
have said to this : 


We complain of this world [she says] and the variety of crosses and 
afflictions it abounds in, and for all this, who is weary on’t (more than 
in discourse), who thinks with pleasure of leaving it, or preparing for the 
next? We see old folks that have outlived all the comforts of life desire 
to continue it, and nothing can wean us from the folly of preferring a mortal 
being, subject to great infirmity and unavoidable decays, before an immortal 
one, and all the glories that are promised with it. 


‘Is not this very like preaching?’ she asks. It is less like 
the preaching of the author of Holy Dying than that of six-and- 
twenty in love; but undoubtedly it proceeds from common 
experience. She was merciless to bad sermons, able to make 
such good ones of her own. ‘God forgive me, I was as near 
laughing yesterday where I should not. Would you believe that 
I had the grace to hear a sermon upon a week-day?’ Stephen 
Marshall was the preacher, a roaring divine of the prevailing 
type. 

He is so famed that I expected rare things of him, and seriously I 
listened to him at first with as much reverence as if he had been St. Paul ; 
and what do you think he told us? Why, that if there were no kings, 
no queens, no lords, no ladies, nor gentlemen, nor gentlewomen in the 
world, ’twould be.no loss at all to God Almighty. This we had over some 
forty times, which made me remember it whether I would or not... . 
Yet, I’ll say for him, he stood stoutly for tithes, though, in my opinion, 
few deserved them less than he ; and it may be he would be better without 
them. 


Marshall should have known better than to try his levelling 
doctrine at Chicksands. 

To*the making of all good letter writers, all those to whom 
that art is a natural vent for the emotions, goes quality, that which 
we call style, an entire naturalness of expression turned in a 
manner of one’s own, an incommunicable something not to be 
mistaken. All the best have it ; the second-best have something 
of it. Into literary quality goes, of course, moral quality, 
Vhomme méme. Now Dorothy Osborne has quality; little as 
we have, there is enough to show that. She can be playful, but 
not sparkle, not ripple, like the Marquise, nor set a whole letter 
twinkling like the sea in a fresh wind ; hers is a still wine. Nor 
has she such news to impart, to be ‘ le dessus de tous ses paniers 
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Chicksands was not Paris. She has spirit, but not gallantry, 
Madame de Sévigné’s chosen defence was always attack. Dorothy 
is as quick to see her advantage, but has a more staid manner of 
execution. She will be slower to believe herself menaced, and 
when she discovers it will reason plainly with the offender, as 
much for his good as for her justification. Take this for an 
example. Temple, who was a fussy man, a precisian, had been 
scolding her for fruit-eating. You could hardly expect a lady to 
approve lectures upon her digestion from her lover. She replied: 


In my opinion you do not understand the laws of friendship aright. 
*Tis generally believed it owes its birth to an agreement and conformity 
of humours, and that it lives no longer than ’tis preserved by the mutual 
care of those that bred it. 


Is there no style in that ? 


’*Tis wholly governed by equality, and can there be such a thing in it 
as distinction of power ? No, sure, if we are friends we must both command 
and both obey alike ; indeed a mistress and a servant sounds otherwise ; 
but that is ceremony and this is truth. Yet what reason had I to furnish 
you with a stick to beat myself withal, or desire that you should command, 
that do it so severely ? 


Observe her conduct of the relative there ! 


I must eat fruit no longer than I could be content you should be in 
a fever: is not that an absolute forbidding of me? It has frighted me 
just now from a basket of the most tempting cherries that e’er I saw, 
though I know you did not mean that I should eat none. But if you had 
I think I should have obeyed you. 


Evidently she had tossed her head over his dictation; but how 
well in hand is her temper, how admirable her style! It is very 
much in the manner of Madame when her querulous daughter 
had hurt her feelings; and entirely in that manner Madame 
would throw up the sponge at the end of a successful attack, 
as Dorothy does here with her ‘If you had I think I 
should have obeyed you.’ Dorothy is not, however, so quick to 
veer from the stormy to the rainy quarter. She can be fierce, 
as I have shown, when her feelings are overstrained, but there is 
no hysterical passion. Modesty forbade. ‘Love is a terrible 
word,’ she says, ‘ and I should blush to death if anything but a 
letter accused me on’t.’ She could be bold on such occasions ; 
she could be as saucy as Rosalind, and as tender. When it is 
a case of his going to Ireland, on business of his father’s which 
may advance their personal affair, she urges him to be off. But 
when the hour has come : 

You must give Nan leave to cut off a lock of your hair for me. .. .« 


Oh, my heart! What a sigh was there! I will not tell you how many 
this journey causes, nor the fears and apprehensions I have for you. No, 
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I long to be rid of you—am afraid you will not go soon enough. Do not 
you believe this? No, my dearest, I know you do not, whate’er you 
ee Oe 


Any good girl in love would feel like that, but not everyone 
could let you hear the quickened breath in a letter 300 years 
old. 

Sévigné was wise, and so is Dorothy. She read and could 
criticise ; she read and remembered. With less philosophy and 
no fatalism, she looked her world in the face, and had no illusions 
about it. But she was in love, and it was a good world. Cheer- 
fulness kept breaking in. ‘ What an age we live in, where ’tis 
a miracle if in ten couple that are married, two of them live so 
as not to publish to the world that they cannot agree.’ Yet she 
thinks that one should follow the Saviour’s precept, take up the 
cross and follow. She believes that the trouble is mostly of the 
woman’s making, for as for the husband, if he grumbles, and the 
wife says nothing, he will stop for lack of nutriment, and nobody 
be any the worse. A splenetic husband of her acquaintance had 
the trick, when harassed, of rising in the night and banging the 
table with a club. His wife provided a stout cushion for the 
table, and was not disturbed. 

Sévigné is merry, and so is Dorothy, though much more 
demure. In her seventy letters you will find no tours de force, 
nothing like the prairie letter, the marriage-of-Mademoiselle, or 
the incendie letter. She can touch you off a situation in a phrase 
excellently well, as when after a quarrel comes a reconciliation 
between her and her brother Henry, and she says: “’ Tis wonder- 
ful to see what curtseys and legs pass between us ; and as before 
we were thought the kindest brother and sister, we are certainly 
now the most complimental couple in England,’ or, asking, ‘ Is 
it true my Lord Whitelocke goes Ambassador ? ’ she comments. 
upon him, ‘ He was never meant for a courtier at home, I believe. 
Yet ’tis a gracious prince.’ Another Commonwealth lord, whose 
title depended upon the standing of the Court of Chancery, has a 
flick in the same letter: ‘ Twill be sad news for my Lord Keble’s 
son. He will have nothing left to say when “my Lord, my 
father,” is taken from him.’ Those are both brisk and pleasant. 
More ambitious is her discussion of the ‘ ingredients ’ of a husband, 
which opens with sketches of impossible husbands. He ‘ must 
not be so much of a country gentleman as to understand nothing 
but horses and dogs and be fonder of either than his wife’; nor 
one ‘whose aim reaches no further than to be Justice of the 
Peace, and once in his life High Sheriff’; nor ‘ a thing that began 
the world in a free school . . . and is at his furthest when he 
reaches the Inns of Court.’ He must not be ‘a town gallant . 


neither, that lives in a tavern and an ordinary,’ who ‘ makes 
Vor. XCIII—No. 553 DD 
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court to all the women he sees, thinks they believe him, and 
laughs and is laughed at equally’; nor a ‘travelled Monsieur, 
whose head is all feather inside and outside, that can talk of 
nothing but dances and duels, and has courage enough to wear 
slashes when everybody else dies of cold to see him.’ In fact, ‘ he 
must love me, and I Aim, as much as we are capable of.’ Those 
impersonations might have come as well from Belmont as from 
Chicksands. 

I said just now that we have no frairie letter from Dorothy. 
We have something not far from it, though, and I will give as 
much of it asI dare. It is of her very best in the way of unforced, 
happy description ; but after it I must give no more. The date 
of it is early May, 1653: 


You ask me how I pass my time here. I can give you a perfect account 
not only of what I do for the present, but of what I am likely to do this 
seven years if I stay here solong. I rise in the morning reasonably early, 
and before I am ready I go round the house till I am weary of that, and 
then into the garden till it grows too hot for me. About ten o’clock I 
think of making me ready, and when that’s done I go into my father’s 
chamber, and from thence to dinner, where my cousin Molle and I sit 
in great state in a room and at a table that would hold a great many 
more. After dinner we sit and talk till Mr. B. [a suitor of Dorothy’s, 
a Mr. Levinus Bennet] comes in question, and then Iam gone. The heat 
of the day is spent in reading or working, and about six or seven o’clock 
I walk out into a common that lies hard by the house, where a great many 
young wenches keep sheep and cows, and sit in the shade singing of ballads. 
I go to them and compare their voices and beauties to some ancient 
shepherdesses that I have read of, and find a vast difference there ; but, 
trust me, I think these are as innocent as those could be. I talk to them, 
and find they want nothing to make them the happiest people in the world 
but the knowledge that they are so. 


I could go on to empty the whole paragraph on to the page, 
for it is all excellent ; but will stop with that happily rounded 
period. Charm, or the deuce, is in it. 

Beyond it I will not go. Too little straw has been allowed to 
the making of my brick. With twice as much more—with some 
of the letters to Lady Diana or Queen Mary, freed from the pre- 
occupations of a love affair—who can say that we might not have 
had something to set off against the letters to Mesdames de 
Lafayette and de Coulanges, or to M. de Guitaut? We have 
something very distinctive and charming, at any rate, enough to 
certify us that we have missed of a letter-writer of excellence who 
need not have feared comparison with our best. She had not the 
vivacity or the opportunities of Lady Mary; but she had, what 
that lively observer missed of, a heart wherewith to inform her 
writing. She had not the wit of Lady Harriet Granville, but she 
had more humanity. I would not put her up, in a Court of Claims, 
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to ‘ walk’ before Mrs. Carlyle, or plead her sagacity and tender- 
ness against that unhappy woman’s brilliancy. Yet who would 
hesitate in the choice of one of them for correspondent ? Whose 
book would you sooner have at the bed’s head? Such questions, 
however, do not arise. You judge literature like coins at the 
Mint. You are either good or bad. If you ring false, out 
you go. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SAVAGES OR SAINTS? 


YEARS ago in Central Asia a Mohammedan expressed to me his 
opinion that we English had little religion. In India he had 
observed that we only went to church for one hour on one day in 
a week. And he had remarked that during the weeks he and I 
had been together, day and night, I had not once said my prayers, 
though he himself had regularly prayed five times a day. At 
the time I stoutly maintained that though we English made 
little outward show, yet inwardly we were deeply religious. But 
are we? That is the question I ask myself thirty-five years 
later. I still hold that we are religiously disposed, and want to 
be religious. But are we, as a nation, really religious? Is our 
heart and soul dead set on the highest things? Or are not we, 
as well as the whole human race, still in our spiritual infancy— 
spiritually still in a state of barbarism ? 

If we look at our national life as a whole we shall have to admit 
that my Mohammedan companion was after all not far wrong. 
Compared with politics, business or sport, religion occupies but a 
very small part in our life. In our newspapers there are pages 
devoted day after day to political news and political opinion ; to 
football, cricket, golf, racing, hunting ; to commercial intelligence, 
and to criminal trials ; but how often do we see a single column 
or a single leading article devoted to religious topics, religious 
activities, or religious personalities ? And even among the weekly 
and monthly reviews, how often do we find an article on a 
religious subject ? 

If we valued religion highly we would honour men who were 
eminent in the sphere of religion. We have lately seen an earldom 
conferred on the fortunate possessor of ‘ first-class brains,’ and 
most of the rest of us, and our children after us for generations to 
come, will have to go into dinner behind his children and his 
children’s children. But has any such honour been conferred on 
the possessor of a first-class soul ? The descendants of Wesley the 
soldier hold the highest social rank; but would the descendants 
of Wesley the saint—if there were any—rank above the common 
level? We have an Order of Merit, and merit in politics, war, science 
and art is recognised. But among the distinguished members of 
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that Order, shall we find any evidence that promotion of the 
religious life of the country is regarded as especially meritorious ? 

But, it may be argued, though we do not talk about religion, 
yet we may carry it in our hearts all the same and be all the better 
for not talking much about it. We are a reserved people; and 
about what affects us deeply we do not say much or show much 
outwardly. We do not show our patriotism by constantly waving 
flags ; and we do not show our religion by constantly praying in 
public, like my Mohammedan friend. Yet the war showed what 
deep patriotism there isin us. And, similarly, we may be far more 
religious than we appear. 

There is a grain of truth in this argument, but that it is only 
a grain we may see by reflecting on our daily lives. How much 
time or thought have we ever given to determining what is the 
surest foundation and worthiest object for our lives, individual 
and national, and what is the nature of the world in which we find 
ourselves and our fundamental relation to it; whether what 
happens in the world happen by pure chance, or whether there is 
purpose in the world; whether it is permeated by impersonal 
energy, or driven by blind force, or run like a colossal machine, 
or whether it is instinct with personality, and perhaps something 
higher than personality ; whether it is created, controlled and 
directed by a Person dwelling as apart and aloof from it as the sun 
is from the earth, or whether it is self-creative, self-active, self- 
governing, controlled and directed by personality contained 
within itself; and if the events of this world, including our own 
lives, do not happen by pure chance, but under the direction of 
some Personality, how we are related to that Personality ; whether 
we are sons of it as we are sons of our father, or are sons of it as 
we are sons of our Motherland ; whether we are as distinct from 
it as a son is from his father, or as much a part of it, affecting it 
and affected by it, as we are parts of our Motherland affecting her 
and affected by her; and if the world is governed by purpose, 
what is the end in view, whether the survival of the fittest to 
survive, or cleverness, or character, or wisdom or happiness, or 
goodness, beauty and truth, or perhaps some quality arising from 
a combination of these but proving higher still than any one of 
them in isolation ? 

Possibly we reserved and reticent Englishmen may have been 
pondering these great questions in the secrecy of our souls and 
have come to the conclusion that the world is governed by 
Personality and directed to holiness, and may be as passionately 
devoted to that Personality as we are to England, and as deter- 
mined to achieve its end as we are to promote the welfare of 
England. But if in truth, behind our reserve, there really were 
profound religious thought and deep religious feeling, surely they 
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would find expression in our art! Our novelists would reveal 
these hidden springs in an Englishman’s life. Our poets and our 
painters would express them. But in the literature, the poetry and 
the pictures of to-day, is there any evidence that we Englishmen, 
in spite of our unspiritual exterior appearance, are absorbed to the 
depths of our soul in spiritual things ? 

We know very well that we are not. We are not absorbed in 
the things of the spirit as we are absorbed in politics, business and 
sport. We are not worse in this respect than any other nation. 
And we are not worse to-day than we have been in the past. But 
is it not the fact that all nations, ourselves included, are only at 
the very beginning of their spiritual development ? The human 
race has existed not yet one million out of the thousand million 
years that life has probably been in existence. Out of that one 
million years it has been civilised for only three or four thousand 
years. We have won dominion over the beasts ; we are mastering 
matter. On our intellectual side we are well-developed ; but our 
souls—can we regard them as equally well-advanced ? Are we really 
justified as yet in considering ourselves anything higher than 
spiritual savages ? 

The fact is that we men—even the most civilised—are still 
spiritual savages, as an anonymous writer of exceptional spiritual 
experience has described us. We are not degraded or depraved. 
We are simply in our infancy, and not yet developed. But we need 
not remain undeveloped. We have the choice of remaining 
savages or becoming saints. And if we English cannot flatter 
ourselves on yet being saints, or even upon much wanting to be 
saints, we can at any rate claim credit for possessing the rudi- 
mentary disposition which we may develop into sainthood if so we 
choose and determine. 

The religion we profess has come to us from outside, and from 
a different continent, from among men leading an altogether 
different life from our own. It does not, therefore, spring as 
naturally from us as Hinduism does from the Hindus. But we 
have certain traits, characteristics, and dispositions which, essen- 
tially English, are also essentially Christian; and if we are a 
practical people we are also lovers of the ideal. 

Our sense of loyalty, for example, is eminently developed. 
Passionate loyalty to the Sovereign, as embodying the spirit of 
our country, was displayed at the jubilees of Queen Victoria—at 
the death of King Edward ; and on Armistice Day, when crowds 
surged to Buckingham Palace shouting ‘ We want King George.’ 
Not merely astonishing, but really awe-inspiring, examples of 
devoted love of country were shown during the war—and in 
countless numbers. Then, in humdrum times of peace we have 
just as noble examples of loyalty in the sacrifices miners make to 
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save their comrades; and we have the devotion of mothers to 
their home, boys to their school, doctors to their profession, 
churchmen to their Church. All these are examples of loyalty 
founded on a devoted love for the community which is both 
English and Christian. 

Then we English, at our best, and anyhow as an ideal, have 
a large consideration for others, preserve a genuine good-will 
behind our hottest contests, and have a way, as good sportsmen, 
of accepting defeat without bearing malice. We have also a 
special hatred of cruelty and a sensitive compassion for suffering. 
So, if we have our strong and masterful side and offend by our 
arrogance and assumption of superiority, we also have a tender 
side which while truly English is also Christian. 

Other traits we may fairly put to our credit are our love of fair 
play and of playing the game, and our admiration for the man who 
is a good sportsman, a good fellow and good company—a good sort, 
as we express it, We are lovers of animals, too, and of an open- 
air, adventurous life, and of all natural beauty. We also pride 
ourselves on our sincerity and truthfulness. We are certainly 
eager searchers after truth, and in the field of science and 
philosophy have won high distinction ; and in poetry, the drama, 
music and painting, we have shown that we are no mean artists, 
and have a true love of beauty. 

These various qualities we combine in our thoroughly national 
ideal of the gentleman—of the gentleman in the sense that 
Captain Oates was described by his companions as ‘a very 
gallant English gentleman’ when he went out into the blizzard 
to die that he might save them—in the sense, too, that people 
invariably spoke of the wounded soldiers as ‘such gentlemen.’ 
And this ideal is not a fixed type but an improving type. The 
prince who a century ago was described as the first gentleman in 
Europe would certainly not be described as a gentleman now. 
If we want an example of the coming type, with its magical 
capacity for converting sheer hostility into real affection, we need 
not look very far from the throne. And this ideal is both essen- 
tially English and essentially Christian. It is not a monopoly of 
either Englishmen in particular or Christians in general; for 
there are many gentlemen among the rough tribesmen of the 
Indian frontier. Still, it is characteristically English, even if it 
is also found elsewhere. . 

And without thinking the matter out with any special care, 
the ordinary Englishman is also convinced in a rough, general way 
that the world is so constituted that he is driven by the very 
nature of things to better himself and to better the world about 
him ; and experience shows him that when he himself does the 
right thing—the thing which produces the best consequences on ~ 
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the whole—he feels deep inner satisfaction, and that when he acts 
wrongly he can get no manner of ease with himself. And this 
faith in the fundamental goodness of things—little reasoned out 
though it be—he yet holds with a strength of conviction which the 
formal creeds of the Church do not always evoke. 

So, if we English are still savages spiritually, we at least have 
the makings of something better. We have the fundamental 
disposition towards sainthood, and the elements from which it 
may be built up if we so choose. If we imagine the typical 
Englishman, with his natural disposition to be religious, and his 
fondness for the poetical and the ideal, his inbred notions of loyalty 
and good-fellowship, his enjoyment of the good things of life, his 
esteem for the sportsman and the gentleman, his devotion to truth 
and his love of Nature’s beauties—if we imagine such a man 
touched by the magic of religious genius, then we shall realise how 
easily possible it is to transform him into a saint. Suppose, for 
example, he were to be fired by the spark of some religious genius 
as men of Galilee were inspired 1900 years ago. Suppose this 
spark set flaming through him from the fountain source of things 
a jet of liquid love to melt his hard rigidity, to loosen all his 
stiffness, and open every vent. Suppose, too, that this living love 
fused all his highest qualities into one single vivid state of purest 
sainthood—gladdening all goodwill, sweetening every grace, and 
brightening every truth. And suppose, further, that this warmth, 
this colour, and this light were to spread contagiously from man 
to man till all England were aglow. Then we should have some 
idea of what this country would be made if it were inspired by 
religious genius. 

Can such a spark be found ? Unquestionably it can if we really 
want it. It will be found because if with all our hearts we want 
it, we shall make it. But we shall never really want it until we 
are convinced of its value. So what good saintliness is will be 
now considered. 

We English make heroes of our sailors, our soldiers, our 
statesmen, our explorers, and our poets ; but we do not yet make 
heroes of our saints, and we have not made our hero-saints 
because we are not yet convinced to our depths that saintliness 
is of value to our country. Of the good of courage and a spirit 
of adventure we are amply convinced; and because we realise 
their value, and worship as heroes those who possess these qualities, 
we have plenty of them. But we are not equally convinced of the 
value of saintliness. We do not worship saints as national heroes, 
and consequently we do not beget saintliness. 

Yet, if we were once convinced of the downright practical value 
of saintliness in the ordinary common life of the world, as well as 
in the conduct of great affairs and on tremendous occasions, we 
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would not hesitate to acquire it. Can we so convince ourselves ? 
What, in the first place, do we mean by saintliness ? Saintliness is 
the perfection of holiness; and holiness is wholeness, together- 
ness, a consummation, a summing up—a new and higher quality 
which includes, and yet transcends, all the best qualities in man— 
a sense of being centred on the centre of the world and pointed to 
its highest summit. 

Now, what we want most in our everyday life is the capacity 
for distinguishing and enjoying those things that are really best 
worth enjoying and for enabling others to enjoy them too. 
Amidst the extraordinary complexities and difficulties of life in 
the home, in business, politics, sport, love or war, we want the 
disposition and the power to maintain our traditional gay courage, 
our good humour, our steady judgment and our firm will to 
persevere on bettering ourselves, bettering the little worlds in 
which we work, and so bettering, according to our measure, the 
great common world of which they are the tiny components. 
This is what every man needs in his everyday life; but this is 
what can only be had when the self is fired with a consuming 
passion for perfection; is in directest touch with that central 
source of all aspiration to perfection ; and is so perfectly in hand 
that nothing could disturb its balance. And when a man has 
attained this state he has attained to saintliness. Saintliness is, 
then, what is needed ; and if Englishmen were permeated through 
and through with this highest quality and saintliness were as 
generally and as thoroughly established in our national life as 
orderliness already is, it would be as impossible for an Englishman 
to offend against the canons of goodfellowship and good taste as 
it is for him to thieve. And we should be able to count as con- 
fidently on good-will in every transaction of life as we now can on 
honourable behaviour. Good-will—that which politicians are 
crying so loudly for as the one prime necessity—would be 
established on rock foundation. 

That will be the ‘ good ’ of saintliness ; and if we are convinced 
of its value we will set about finding or making the genius who will 
fire us with it. But genius cannot flourish in an arid field and an 
uncongenial atmosphere. It is as much the child as the maker 
of its time. So what the time would have to do would be to create 
the atmosphere in which genius could thrive. Provide the atmo- 
sphere and we may be sure that the genius will come bursting up ; 
for the heart of the world is welling over with that love of perfec- 
tion in which all genius consists. And even to-day, and in England, 
there are saints; and not saints of that sanctimonious and self- 
righteous kind so repellent to an Englishman’s gorge, but of 
quickest vitality and staunchest virility as well as delicacy the 
most exquisite; but the atmosphere in which they have to live 
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is fatal to their growth. We neither want nor esteem Godlike 
men as Indians revere them. They, therefore, breathe a freezing 
air and wither half-developed. What agony they suffer and how 
their growth is stunted we can see from the record by Robert 
Bridges of his schoolfellow Dolben the poet-saint. There we can 
see how a pure angel soul was chilled to the marrow by the bleak 
atmosphere in which it had to mature. Genius cannot flourish 
under those conditions. If we are to expect a religious genius to 
appear we must produce an atmosphere he can breathe ; and the 
only atmosphere a religious genius can breathe is an atmosphere 
of religion. How to produce an atmosphere of religion is, then, the 
problem—or, in the simple words of the collect hallowed by 
centuries of use, how to ‘ increase in us true religion.’ 

Now, little attention as we pay to religion in comparison with 
what we pay to other activities, immense exertions are, never- 
theless, being made by a multitude of organisations collectively 
spoken of as the Church, and by individual laymen as well, to 
carry out this very object of increasing true religion. The trouble 
is that these activities do not arouse that vivid public interest which 
would be required. The first necessity is, then, to quicken public 
interest in these religious activities and personages till they occupy 
at least as prominent a place in the public mind as do political 
activities and political personages. How is this to be done ? 

One way is by the Press giving the same prominence to 
religious activities as it does to political, sporting, commercial 
and criminal. Religion is the supreme human interest. It merely 
needs to be properly presented, and it makes instant and com- 
pelling appeal. The Archbishop of York recently said ‘ Religion 
attracts.’ Attracts! It can attract with a power so tremendous 
as to bend the greatest and sweep whole nations before it; and 
with a charm so sweet the hardest are melted into love brimming 
over. 

Perhaps one reason why men apparently take little interest in 
religion is because they imagine we can compress our religion into 
a formula or creed which remains fixed and final, demanding no 
further thought. But religion is not to be so captured ; and that 
is why it is so captivating. I have asked Buddhists what Buddhism 
is and Hindus what Hinduism is, but found that neither could 
explain in a way so definite that every other Buddhist or Hindu 
would accept the definition ; and I found the same difficulty in 
explaining what Christianity is, what must be included as essential, 
and what must be rejected as unimportant. If a correspondence 
were opened in The Times as to what it was, that correspondence 
would neverend. Each Christian would have his own special view 
which he would wish to press ; and yet this very important result 
would ensue that as he kept stressing his own point of view in a 
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way that others might see it, he would find he would have to enter 
into their point of view, and each, while stoutly preserving his own 
difference, would catch sight of something in common which yet 
harmonised those differences with others. The differences would 
still exist; but so would the fundamental unity. A common 
impulse and a common aspiration would be found to animate 
them all. 

And it would be just the same if a Christian, Buddhist, Hindu 
and Mohammedan in all sincerity and good-will and open-hearted 
and open-minded desire to arrive at truth in religion explained 
each other’s point of view to one another. 

Here in England, and all over the world, are innumerable 
bodies and individuals engaged in this very process of pressing, 
explaining, modifying and improving their point of view on 
religion, and to persuading others to see as they see ; and through 
this clash of mutual emulation in increasing true religion there is 
engendered human interest of the tensest kind. And if the Press 
were alive to the tensity of this interest and could bring it in its 
vividness impressively before the public eye, it would stimulate 
public interest to such a pitch that these activities themselves 
would be quickened to alerter life and purpose; and with the 
awakening of religious ardour would come that atmosphere in 
which alone religious genius can mature. 

Then, in time, England would have her own supreme saint- 
hero, both national and universal, as she has her poet-hero. The 
spark of his genius would fire Englishmen as they will only be fired 
by one of their own kindred. From man to man the glow would 
spread till every barbaric coarseness was refined away; and the 
fair face of England would at last begin to beam with all the joy 
and gladness of a quick and radiant life. 

Maybe a thousand years must pass ere this can be ; but a start 
must be made some time, and what time better than now, when 
great world-events have forced us to build our national life anew ? 
And what nobler memorial could we build for those thousands who 
died that England might have life than this which would not 
merely endure, but shed forth blessings over all the world ? 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TRANSPORT ANIMALS OF NORTH AFRICA 


BETWEEN the Mediterranean and the Sahara there lies a land 
peopled with picturesque and varied races, where everything is 
strange to English eyes. Countless pictures chase each other 
through my memory of much that I saw there during a visit 
of several months to Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, where the 
daily scenes I witnessed of continuous and unheeded suffering 
impel me to draw attention to the incredible miseries endured 
throughout these countries, more especially by the mules and 
donkeys, which are used in vast numbers for transport purposes, 

There is danger that a tale of miseries suffered so far away 
by thousands of creatures may make less impression, and perhaps 
rouse less pity, than the sight of one horse cruelly beaten in an 
English street. None the less because unseen these animals 
need help. 

In the chief towns, where a large proportion of the population 
is European, conditions are not so bad, but pitiable sights are 
seen in the isolated inland towns, in the Arab villages, and in the 
desert oases. Except in Algiers and Tunis and similar towns 
where wheeled traffic does exist, and in the true desert where the 
camel is used, everything is carried by mule or donkey over 
mountain paths and along the French roads—often made by 
convict labour—which stretch like single white threads across 
the vast country, linking up villages which lie about ten miles 
from each other, and towns which occur at perhaps every hundred 
miles. The making of hard roads suitable for wheeled traffic 
does not form part of the Arab civilisation ; consequently the use 
of a cart is alien to the Arab, and camels, mules, donkeys, even 
women and children, are pressed into service as pack animals. 

There is little which is not carried by the mule and donkey : 
nomad babies, live chickens and lambs, furniture, bricks and 
building stones, vegetables, refuse and manure—all in turn are 
carried in their panniers. The animals lead hard lives. Frequently 
loaded until their legs quiver under their burden, they are so 
scantily fed that they eagerly pick up and devour dropped 
orange peel. When working steadily they are needlessly beaten, 
the common practice being to strike them on the head and 
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sides of the face with a short but stout stick. An open sore 
on their hindquarters is sometimes prodded with a pointed 
stick. Worst of all, they work day after day with terrible 
neglected sores, such as we in England never see. Few animals 
are entirely free from sores except those which are quite young, 
whose sufferings are yet to come. Many unfortunate creatures 
show as many as six: four strips of raw, bleeding flesh, one on 
each shoulder and hindquarter. chafed by tight harness bands of 
old leather or webbing with frayed edges worn long since to the 
hardness of iron, and on either side under the saddle there is a 
sore which through neglect and friction has become too horrible 
to describe 

The Arab gives these sores the best treatment he knows. 
He plasters them over with earth or rubs salt over threatening 
places in their early stages, and he uses the sharp point of a 
palm leaf as a lancet when they form into abscesses. Sometimes 
he shifts the harness bands an inch or two, but a new sore is 
generally chafed into being while the first one heals. Sores such 
as these are seen everywhere on animals used for riding and 
transport and, by reason of their frequence and the continuity 
of suffering they involve, make the traveller feel that of all 
the miseries endured perhaps the need for attention to them 
stands first. 

If one thinks of any special town where sores are most fre- 
quent, perhaps the holy city of Kairouan, which from afar looks 
like ‘a fairy town as it rises with its white minarets from the 
great Tunisian plain, comes to mind. Standing at its city gates 
one may watch a procession of afflicted animals passing. And 
a picture rises of Tozeur, a desert oasis in South Tunisia, where 
one day, gathered round the fountain in the market-place, five 
donkeys were watering, and the sun glistened on bare red strips 
on the hind legs of each. 

Tozeur brings the memory of a twelve days’ caravan journey 
from Touggourt across the desert with its shifting sand dunes, 
where no speck of life is seen unless it be another caravan winding 
its way around the steep sides of the great waves of sand which, 
like a petrified sea, reach to the horizon; where the camels may 
walk all day along the shore of the blue sea of the mirage, whose 
waters ever recede before their steps to flow over the dry sand 
just traversed, and every scrubby bush becomes a seeming green 
island in this sea which meets the sky in hot blue haze. 

One of the charms of the desert is its oases with their thousands 
of date palms. In the spring the white flowers of the date unfold 
and hang drooping on long stems under the canopy of fern- 
like leaves. Under their shade the scarlet waxy flowers of the 
pomegranate, the pink blossoms of almond and apricot, and the 
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fresh leaves of budding fig trees and of the vines festooned from 
the palm trees give promise of a wealth of fruit. Yet another 
undergrowth flourishes in the shade of these orchards; the 
ground, furrowed by narrow irrigation channels, is covered with 
the vivid green of young barley, and with fields of broad beans 
which the Arab dearly loves. Nothing more lovely can be 
imagined than a walk through the palm gardens with their 
massed wealth of vegetation, but a jarring note is struck by the 
sight of Arab boys who having caught a small bird in a trap 
have tied it by the tips of its wing feathers to a long piece of 
string, and as they walk swing the bird in circles. Why? 
To amuse themselves. They are taking it home for the further 
amusement of brothers and sisters. 

There is a French law forbidding the setting of traps in the 
palm gardens, but it is not obeyed. 

Though less suffering is seen among the transport animals in 
the larger towns, in all of them needless cruelty is inflicted on 
enormous numbers of chickens which are hawked by the Arabs. 
Two or three birds are tied together by the legs and are carried 
by the hour head downwards. Sometimes the legs of several 
birds are tied together, and an Arab carries them thus slung over 
his shoulders. There is little doubt that they may be hawked for 
days carried in this manner before they are sold. They lie all 
day in market-places, carelessly flung down with their wings 
and tied legs in any cramped position into which they have 
chanced to fall. 

Passing now in imagination from the oases of Algeria and 
Tunisia to the plains of Morocco, we traverse a treeless undu- 
lating green land sprinkled with pink asphodel and other flowers 
—unbroken save for one white streak, a French-made road with a 
seemingly endless line of telegraph posts which dwindle and fade 
away at a far-distant vanishing point. On each side of the road 
there is a wide track, which has been padded out by the feet of 
camels and donkeys carrying produce to the seaport of Casa- 
blanca. A few motor cars hoot their way past the caravans of 
laden animals driven by bare-footed Arabs. Here and there the 
road is so bad that they have had to mend it, and the cars turn 
on to the grass and bump their way over a carpet of orange 
marigolds, past little road rollers weighted with two iron boxes 
of stones drawn by a team of six camels or eight or ten mules. 
Marrakech lies at the end of this lonely road, which since leaving 
Casablanca only passes through one straggling Arab town— 
Settat—in all its length of nearly two hundred miles. 

Marrakech is wrapped in charm and fascination. From the 
road leading to Le Guéliz, where over-arcbing boulevards of 
feathery eucalyptus trees invite the European quarter of the 
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future, is a scene of rare beauty. The city lies hidden behind 
its many high turreted walls of terra-cotta earth; surrounding 
it are miles of great olive trees and date palms silhouetted 
against the long chain of the Atlas Mountains, almost unearthly 
in their beauty in the early morning, when their shadowy white 
snow masses, with here and there a peak gleaming silver in the 
sun, seem part of the pale blue sky. The tall tower of the 
Koutoubia Mosque rises above the palm trees at ‘one end of the 
road where it widens into the great market-place. All day long, 
until darkness has fallen, this is thronged, not only by those 
who buy and sell, but by devout crowds of hundreds of fanatical 
Arabs grouped round the marabouts, who in their religious zeal 
eat raw and roasted snakes, and by men who dance to the sound 
of tom-toms till they fall in religious ecstasy. 

In this market-place and in the crowded native streets 
numbers of lame mules and donkeys pass to and fro—lame 
beyond the meaning of the word as used in this country. Liter- 
ally, they walk on three legs. Usually a foreleg is helpless to the 
shoulder, and the animal can scarcely bear to touch the ground 
momentarily with the tip of the hoof as it moves along. Such 
a beast is often driven by an Arab or negro, who, riding behind 
it on a donkey, always seems, by the irony of fate, to be in a 
hurry He may be on his way to lie stretched on the ground 
in the sun, his burnous thrown over him, to become a ‘live 
corpse’ for several hours. For whatever reason, he hurries the 
wretched creature, scarcely able to move, by blows and prods irom 
his stick. Terribly lame animals are ridden and are used for 
transport ; when they cannot keep up with their comrades they 
are beaten. 

Two examples of the worst cases seen by the writer were: a 
donkey standing in a street, with a swollen shoulder, unable to 
stand on that foreleg, some inches of broken skin on the back- 
bone, a sore on each hind leg where the harness had cut, and a 
swelling above a hind hoof; it was breathing badly Another, 
with a similar swollen shoulder rendering the foreleg useless, one 
hind leg sore where the harness had cut, and a bad open sore on 
a haurich which the palm of one’s hand could not cover, was 
crawling along, driven to move at every step by an Arab who 
prodded this sore with a blood-stained stick. After a while the 
Arab stopped to chat with a friend who passed, and he smeared 
the sore with the dust of the road while he smoked a cigarette. 

Perhaps some of these appalling cases of lameness are caused 
by the primitive Arab method of shoeing. Five sizes of shoe 
are made, one of which is intended to fit any horse, mule, or 
donkey. The likeliest size is chosen and slices of old hoof are 
hacked off. A forge fire does not exist, so the shoe is nailed on, 
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and the front of the hoof is afterwards pared to fit it. If a hoof 
has been hurt the animal is held still by twisting a clip fastened 
on its upper lip, and the Arab does his primitive best by inserting 
a piece of leather or cloth between the hoof and the shoe. When 
the shoe is fixed, the donkey goes off to work. Lame it may 
be, but it works all the same. 

The traveller may wonder in his Western innocence why so 
many mules and donkeys have a small open sore in front of their 
saddles, where apparently nothing can cause it, until an Arab 
rides past with a packing needle in his hand, and the newly 
arrived one learns the favourite way in Marrakech of improving 
a donkey’s pace. 

The memory of Fez, with its labyrinths of busy souks, its 
wonderful old city gates and fountains, enriched by the brilliantly 
coloured tiles which cover the walls, its mosques, its houses with 
their courtyards and gorgeously painted doors set in Moorish 
arches, is associated by the writer, who first chanced to see an 
animal branded there, with the smell of burnt horsehair. The 
sun filtered through the lattice roof which half covered the busy 
main road, casting curious chequered shadows on the picturesque 
moving crowd. A donkey stood at the side of this road unheeded 
by all who passed. Boys brought small pokers hot from the 
fire and handed them one after another to an Arab. Four 
downward lines about 6 inches long with two short ones crossing 
them were burnt on a knee joint. During this operation, which 
lasted for ten minutes, the donkey was held almost immovable. 
Its legs were tightly hobbled, and one Arab held it by the tail 
while another held a wooden clip which was fixed to the upper 
lip and which he turned, thereby twisting the lip, when the pain 
of the hot irons caused the animal to move. As soon as it was 
over the donkey was set free and the master rode it away. 

In all parts of Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco animals are 
branded with spider’s web and various cross-bar designs, each of 
some half-dozen strokes several inches in length, on the withers, 
haunches, or knees. Freshly branded animals are worked before 
the wounds are healed. If branding be the only possible means 
of identification, the suffering could be lessened by the use of 
smaller, less complicated designs. 

It is said that there is no comparative critic like the occasional 
traveller. The English traveller who has sympathy for all 
animal creation must be struck with the awful contrast between 
his own country, with its various societies which provide animal 
hospitals, shelters for homeless dogs and cats, encourage men to 
care for their animals by horse parades, and in a hundred 
other ways, and the vast stretch of land in North Africa where 
such things are not. 
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We cannot blame the Arab that his line of thought regarding 
animals is not the same as ours. While he only thinks of his 
mule or donkey as a beast of burden to be beaten and worked to 
its last ounce, and to which he has not even the habit of giving a 
name, we are discussing the question whether animals have souls 
and are teaching kindness in its minor and more subtle forms in 
our schools and talking of our ‘animal brothers.’ With us 
beating and working with sores are regarded as crude and brutal 
crimes. Surely now that we have progressed so far ourselves it 
behoves us to do our best to change the thoughtless ignorance 
and the blind following of old customs of the Arab race. All 
Arabs are by no means cruel to their animals, and the well- 
educated better-class Arab might be induced to help any move- 
ment to improve the conditions of animal life. 

Every nation has its characteristics. Keenness for animal 
welfare belongs to English people in no small degree, and singles 
them out as likely and well fitted to give humane help in other 
countries. A huge field of work lies waiting in North Africa. 
The same spirit which moved England to her great work of 
abolishing slavery may impel her to pity the helpless there, 
though they be only in animal form. 

These memory pictures, marred by the suffering creatures 
which pass through them, give rise to one in which some of those 
who have made England a comparative paradise for animals 
answer the dumb appeal which comes from North Africa, and 
work for them as they have worked before outside their own 
country, notably in Italy. 

There, chiefly through the devotion of one Englishman, 
helped by English and American influence and funds, the abomin- 
able cruelties to animals formerly practised have now largely 
ceased. Formerly those who went to Italy to revel in her 
beauties of Nature and art were filled with horror and over- 
whelming pity. Now they are filled with satisfaction at the 
happy result of years of humane work. The hostility of the 
inhabitants with which the workers were at first faced has now 
changed to appreciation and help. 

Will not the happy example of our efforts in Italy rouse us 
to organise a similar work in North Africa, and there strive side 
by side with the French, as we work with the Italians in Italy, to 
stop the daily continuous suffering which now exists? The 
handful of English who have lived for many years in various 
parts of these French colonies agree as to the need for organised 
help and work, and feel the futility of their own individual efforts. 


FRANCES K. HOosAtt. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SEASONS BY THE RIVER 


THE river is the Dee. From its source on Braeriach, just 4000 
feet above the sea, it flows, with crystal-clear waters, perhaps 
half a mile across a desolate wind-swept plateau. Here snow lies 
unbroken from November until the end of May, and on the bitter 
winds there is always the breath of frost during all that long 
period. 

Leaving this Polar plateau, the Dee falls in a long series of 
gleaming cascades into the gloomy glen of the Garbh-choire (in 
English, the Rough Corry), nearly 1500 feet below. But it is only 
in summer that these cascades shine in the sunlight : in winter, 
when the waters are shrunk by frost and when a mantle of snow 
clings even to the precipitous hill face, the falls of the infant Dee 
flow unseen and unheard beneath their Arctic covering. From 
the Garbh-choire, then, the river hurries through Glen Dee, flow- 
ing beside the Lairig Ghru—that wild hill track leading from Mar 
to Rothiemurchus through the heart of the Cairngorm Moun- 
tains. Here in Glen Dee is as wild scenery as any in Scotland. 
To the east of the river, and rising steeply straight from its banks, 
stands Ben MacDhui (4296 feet), Scotland’s second highest hill. 
Opposite, and hiding the sunlight from Dee, is Cairn Toul, a hill of 
almost equal height. 

In upper Glen Dee the river is still 2000 feet above the sea, but 
even thus far salmon at times penetrate, and a well-known 
spawning place is the gravelly reaches where Glen Dee and Glen 
Giusachan meet. 

For the first few miles of its course the Dee flows south, but, 
meeting the waters of the Geldie from the west (the waters of the 
Geldie are peat-stained after rain; those of the Dee are clear 
always, even after the heaviest rainstorm), turns eastward, and 
continues on that course until the sea is reached. Its first village 
is Braemar, just over 1000 feet above the sea, and a few miles to 
the east of that village the river flows through the Ballochbuie 
Forest, where dark woods of ancient and stately native pines 
extend from the lower slopes of Lochnagar to the river itself. 

Past the Cairn of Remembrance of the Clan Farquharson, past 
Balmoral Castle and Abergeldie, the ancient home of the Gordons, 
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and the Dee receives the waters of the Muich just before Ballater 
is reached. 

And now the valley broadens out, and the Dee, swollen by its 
tributaries the Gairn and Muich, is a stately river, with deep pools, 
where heavy salmon lie, and glistening rapids. 

At Cambus O’May, with its innumerable silver-barked weeping 
birches and its banks of ling and bell heather, the river passes 
through some of the finest scenery of all its ninety-miles, but 
east of this point the highland character of the country is 
gradually lost. 

Winter is often a time of intense frost and deep snow along the 
whole course of the Dee. I have known the river frozen from its 
tidal stretches at Aberdeen to its source on far distant Braeriach 
on the opening day (February 11) of the salmon fishing, and 
through the dark ice have seen the fish swimming beneath the 
surface. 

But when the Dee is frozen across it is not with a smooth ice- 
sheet as that which binds a hill loch. It is covered rather with 
hummocky ice as that found on Polar seas. 

A fast-flowing river is not frozen gradually from either bank ; 
a deep and still pool may, indeed, be imprisoned in this fashion, 
and it is from such a beginning that miles of the river above are 
frozen. It should be explained that whenever the temperature of 
the air is much below the freezing point a considerable amount of 
pancake ice, or ‘grue’ as it is locally called, is formed on the 
Dee (as on most other Scottish rivers). These cakes of water- 
sodden ice are carried down by the current, and, as long as there 
is nothing to obstruct them, will travel the whole length of the 
river. But a frozen pool is a barrier which holds up the ‘ grue,’ 
and then the trapped ice becomes piled up into white and glisten- 
ing hummocks which are constantly added to, and the narrow 
lanes of open water between them quickly freeze across. It is 
thus that long stretches of the Dee are frozen during very severe 
weather, but it is a number of years now since the whole river was 
icebound. It was, I think, on the last occasion of such a severe 
frost that, after many days when the salmon were safe beneath 
the ice, a lane of open water appeared on a well-known pool and 
a fisherman landed, one after another, a number of fine early 
spring salmon from his precarious standpoint at the edge of the 
ice. 

For the past half-dozen winters mild weather has prevailed on 
mid and lower Deeside, although west of Ballater, and more 
especially west of Braemar, not a winter passes without several 
spells of frost and snow. 

There is little life by the river during the season of winter, but 
it takes severe weather to drive the sturdy little dipper, or water- 
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ousel as it is sometimes called, from its favourite pools. In hard 
frost the dippers of the upper and mid reaches of the Dee migrate 
to the lower waters, and I have seen the pools immediately above 
the tidal reaches crowded with these birds. 

The dipper is unique among the birds of Dee in that the cock 
sings throughout the winter. A prettysong is his—a soft, melodious 
warbling from a small songster perched, perhaps, upon a boulder 
in midstream and rising but an inch or two above the swirling 
waters. The water-ousel has its enemies. There are those who 
assert that it feeds upon salmon and trout ova, and consequently 
should be destroyed whenever possible; but personally I am of 
the opinion that such damage is considerably overrated, and that 
the dipper feeds mainly upon aquatic larve and caddis-worms, 

During the dead of winter the goosanders and red-breasted 
mergansers which haunt the Dee leave the river for the lochs, 
where they seem to find less difficulty in catching their fish, 
but the otter may from time to time be seen swimming deep 
in some quiet pool or pursuing the silvery salmon beneath the 
water. 

The autumn run of salmon spawn in midwinter. 

Of late years the Dee in autumn has been so low that the 
heavy fish of autumn have had great difficulty in running up, or 
indeed in entering, the river. Especially was this the case in the 
autumn of 1921. From midsummer right on until December 
the river was far below its usual lowest summer level, and thus the 
autumn and spring salmon together ascended the river in Decem- 
ber—a most unusual occurrence. 

In winter deer often cross the Dee on the ice, for about Braemar 
the river is frequently frozen when its lower waters are entirely 
ice-free. 

‘When on February 11 the angler makes his first cast on the Dee 
it is a wintry, deserted river that he finds. But it is not long that 
the river remains in its winter silence, and before February is out 
the first of the spring bird migrants appear upon the shingly 
stretches of the lower reaches. 

During the season of 1922 curlew in little flocks were moving 
west up lower Deeside on February 22, and larger numbers were 
seen on the 23rd as I fished the Park water. Now it is an interest- 
ing fact that most of the curlew nesting on the Deeside moorlands 
pass the winter away from Scotland. Many of them frequent the 
Irish coasts ; others, again, wander further south, to France and 
Spain. 

But on their return to their nesting grounds they do not seem 
to fly across country, but pass up the eastern Scottish coast to the 
estuary of the Dee, and thence make their way leisurely along 
the river to their upland haunts, reaching them in mid-March. 
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_ Before February is out handsome oyster-catchers arrive from 
the coast at the long shingle stretches of the lower Dee. For the 
first time last season I saw them on February 24. During the 
day—which was mild and sunny, with a gale from the west lifting 
the ‘ spin-drift’ from the river—I watched two lots of oyster- 
catchers flying low up the river against the wind. Four birds were 
in each little company. 

When ‘next I visited the Dee (on March 14) the lower reaches 
of that river were haunted by many pairs of oyster-catchers. The 
day was grey and gloomy, but quite breathless, and everywhere 
the oyster-catchers were courting. Some on the shingle were 
bowing to coy and unresponsive mates ; others were flying back- 
wards and forwards above the river uttering frequently their 
shrill whistle, ‘ kobeek, kobeek.’ Above the long pool I was fish- 
ing, two pairs of oyster-catchers were extraordinarily excited. 
Backwards and forwards flew the birds, with wings moving at 
double the usual speed. At times so slowly did they progress 
(despite their rapid wing-beats) that they appeared almost to 
hover. And all the while each whistled as though its life depended 
upon its vocal efforts. In eastern Scotland the oyster-catcher in 
its nesting is an inland bird. Its winter haunts are on the coast, 
but the call of spring leads it inland to lonely river banks. On 
the Dee it nests throughout the river’s course. It is found at 
Cults, barely three miles from the sea, and thence is met with 
regularly to Braemar, 1100 feet above sea level. On the Spey and 
its tributaries I have found it nesting 1500 feet above the sea. 
The oyster-catcher is a most handsome bird. Its striking black 
and white plumage is set off by its brilliant red legs and bill. 

I have said that in east Scotland the oyster-catcher is an 
inland-nesting bird. But on the Atlantic seaboard its habits are 
different. In that mist-laden country, where the west wind drifts 
across the restless plains of the Atlantic from Tir nan og, or 
the Land of the Ever-young, and where intangible charm pervades 
hill, glen, and ocean, the oyster-catcher nests besidé the tide and 
the rivers scarcely know it. 

On the shingly beaches which lie between Oban and Connel 
many pairs of oyster-catchers nest. On the grassy isles of Loch 
Etive they rear their broods, where, of a still evening, the rush 
of the tide as it thunders over the Falls of Lora carries many 
miles. 

The earliest nesting bird along the Dee is the water-ousel. 
This dapper little bird, while feeding in the main river, often 
nests behind a small waterfall of some side stream perhaps r00 
yards from the Dee itself. Before February is out the cunningly 
concealed domed nest is commenced, and before March is half 
through the nest may be completed. Thus on March 14 of last 
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year I found a nest ready for the first white unspotted egg, and 
about the waterfall there flitted a grey wagtail, showing by its 
behaviour that it, too, had thoughts of nesting here. 

By mid-March the temperature of the river is rising. It now 
approaches 40 degrees, and those salmon which entered the river 
in January are commencing to move up to the higher reaches, 
Already their burnished sides show a coppery hue, and they are 
difficult to catch as long as they remain in the pools where they 
passed the latter part of the winter. About this time, should the 
weather be open, the Dee commences to show a periodic rise and 
fall. During the day the strengthening sun melts the snows that 
lie about its head-waters. By evening the Lui, the Geldie, Gairn, 
and Muich come down in miniature spate. This snow water does 
not affect the lower reaches till the evening of the following day, 
but is sometimes sufficient to cause a rise of several feet sixty 
miles down the river. Salmon do not like snow water—at all 
events, they never ‘ take ’ freely in it. 

Mid-March is, most seasons, a time of bitter winds. Last year, 
at a bound, midsummer in March for a week replaced mid- 
winter. From a sky dappled with light fleecy clouds the sun 
day after day shone warm. The oyster-catchers were, one thought, 
considerably surprised by the premature warmth. They passed 
the heat of the day bathing in the shallows or animatedly dis- 
cussing life in general from the white sunbathed shingle. How 
pleasant it is in the noontide quiet to hear, mingled with their 
piping, the liquid love-song of the curlew—that haunting and 
wonderful piece of music that has in it the spirit of the wild 
places. 

In March the mallards that frequent the Dee are busily engaged 
in searching for a suitable nesting site. The mergansers, much 
later nesters, have not yet turned their thoughts to family cares, 
and fish the pools as busily as ever, taking heavy toll of trout, 
finnock, and the young of the salmon. The ringed plovers also 
arrive on the Dee in March, and redshanks court above the waters 
of the river with deep-toned musical cries that delight the ear. 

With the coming of April the salmon become more lively. No 
longer do they nibble tentatively at the fly, but come at it with a 
rush. And with April the ‘kelt,’ or spawned (and therefore 
unclean) salmon, is less in evidence. How provoking it is, after 
having hooked and played a heavy fish which shows plenty of 
strength, to find at the end that a kelt has taken the fly. A kelt 
is a lanky fish, often as silvery as a ‘springer,’ which cannot be 
‘ gaffed,’ but which must be tired out, ‘ tailed,’ and then returned 
to its native element. One day during the past spring, after a 
heavy spate, no less than ten kelts were caught on one of the 
lower ‘ beats ’ of the Dee without a single clean fish being landed ! 
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In March the spring salmon are sluggish in moving up-stream. 
Some still lie quietly in the pools which have been their home 
since January. But April sees them pressing upward, past 
Durris, Blackhall, Cairnton, Potarch and Aboyne, to the rushing 
waters and deep pools of Dinnet and Glen Tana, where very fine 
sport may be obtained in May and June. Here spring comes 
later to the river banks than further eastward. It is late April 
ere the first filmy green overspreads the birch groves where 
woodcock flit of a quiet evening, and where the stormcock, 
through driving squalls of rain and sleet, throws his wild song. 
On some heathery knoll blackcock assemble each morning with 
the first streak of dawn. For the space of an hour or more they 
fight, sometimes in grim earnest, but more frequently as if to pass 
the time and perhaps to develop a ‘ before breakfast’ appetite. 
Near to the assembly of combatant males there often stand, 
interested spectators of the scene, one or two sober-coloured grey 
hens. The blackcock is polygamous, yet there seems always to 
be a preponderance of males. At the fighting grounds, at all 
events, the grey hens (as the female of the blackcock is termed) 
are always outnumbered largely. 

April gives place to May, and already in the birch wood the 
woodcock has hatched out her four speckled eggs. The oyster- 
catchers, later nesters than the woodcock, have by now scraped 
out their primitive nesting hollows amongst the shingle near the 
water’s edge and have laid their three eggs, which so closely 
resemble their surroundings that it is easy to tread upon them and 
be none the wiser ! 

It is now the full tide of summer migrants reach Deeside. 
In the last days of April the high-pitched whistling cry of the 
sandpiper, or summer snipe, mingles with the pipe of the oyster- 
catcher and the fluting of the redshank. Not alone by day does 
the sandpiper call. Like the oyster-catcher, it is tireless, and in 
fine weather can be heard at almost any hour of the night. 

During the early days of May the birch woods of the Dee resound 
with the plaintive, though tuneful, song of the willow-warbler, a 
small songster which, after wintering in Africa, flies north to the 
Dee to nest along its banks. 

They are of a great charm these May mornings, when the 
dew is still thick on the young fresh grass, and when the grouse 
becks on his heathery knoll and the cuckoo calls huskily. By the 
Gaels the cuckoo was known as Eun Sith, or the Fairy Bird, 
for they affirmed that she mysteriously concealed herself at mid- 
summer during the space of fourteen days. The oyster-catcher 
by that same people is still known as Gille Brighid, or Saint 
Bride’s Lad, from the fact that when the saint first visited the 
Long Island she carried an oyster-catcher in either hand. There is 
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an old Gaelic tradition that the oyster-catcher covered Christ 
with seaweed when His enemies appeared in hot pursuit. The 
bird was thus blessed, and still shows, as it flies, the form of a 
cross on its plumage. 

All through May and June the salmon press upward. By now 
the lower reaches of the river are almost deserted, for in clear 
summer weather almost all the salmon entering the river from 
the sea are snapped up by the nets on the tidal waters. 

About Braemar the salmon fishing in May and June is at its 
best. From daybreak till six o’clock of a morning and again 
from eight o’clock until dusk are the best fishing hours during 
these months when there is no real darkness on Deeside. 

It is now that the last bird to nest on the Dee (the red-breasted 
merganser) chooses her nursery far down some rabbit burrow and 
here deposits her large clutch of olive-coloured eggs, numbering a 
dozen or even more. The goosander has already half-grown 
young to tend; the young oyster-catchers by now are active- 
running chicks, while the brood of the woodcock are as large as 
their parezits. 

Grilse are entering the Dee, and very fast do these small 
salmon run up the river. After June there comes a lull in the 
fishing. The autumn salmon do not, even in favourable seasons, 
enter the river until September, and after June the spring fish lose 
their condition, and are, besides, most difficult to catch. In 
September of last year I was fortunate enough to land a good 
16-lb. salmon when fishing with a trout rod and without a gaff. It 
was not until the end of forty minutes that the fish was grassed. 

By October birches are flaming along the banks of Dee. The 
heather is past its best, but golden birches and golden bracken 
have taken its place. And often the finest weather of the whole 
year comes to Deeside just before winter sets her seal upon the 
headwaters of the Dee. 

SETON GORDON. 





SONGS OF LABOUR 


A VISITOR to public meetings held by the Labour Party will 
probably become the possessor of some leaflet of Socialist and 
Labour hymns. One is beside me as I write—a curious blend of 
poetry and bathos, idealism and nonsense, ranging from a transla- 
tion of The Marseillaise to the egregious Red Flag, and winding 
up with an appeal in prose to join the Independent Labour Party 
‘for the propagation of Socialism.’ It is good, perhaps, that such 
a cause should recognise that sentiment has a place in politics. It 
is good, too, that some few relics of pure emotion should be left 
to illumine propaganda now steeped in the crudest materialism. 

The normal Labour speech of to-day is a plea for higher wages 
for less work. Everything is promised, from larger pensions and 
motherhood endowment to more lavish expenditure by the State 
on schools and on cheap houses for manual workers. Finance is 
never considered. If taxes and rates run to incredible figures, the 
capitalist will provide; a levy on capital will find the money. 
Perish the Empire ; let India leave us; disband the Army and 
Navy. The effect of huge standing charges upon industry, the 
impossibility of competing in foreign markets if the cost of pro- 
duction is high, the dependence of Britain upon the importation 
of raw materials and foodstuffs from abroad, are deemed to be 
mere themes for economists and financiers with which the workers 
have no concern. A platform built on so many myths finds a 
congenial note in Connell’s Red Flag : 


Look round, the Frenchman loves its blaze, 
The sturdy German chants its praise. 

In Moscow’s vaults its hymns are sung, 
Chicago swells the surging throng. 


These are the lines with which Labour men seek to drown God 

Save the King. It is impossible to imagine Rule Britannia sung 

at a modern Labour meeting. Yet it was played by a band and 

sung by thousands of Lancashire working men on the fatal day of 

Peterloo. : 
There was a finer temper in the songs of Labour in its days 

of struggle against laisser faire principles which it is worth while 
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to recall. Forces were then at work on men’s minds which are 
conducive to true poetry. There was peculiar poignancy in the 
sufferings of the poor in an age when wealth was fast accumu- 
lating in the hands of the employing class, and when the prevail- 
ing political philosophy doomed the weak to go to the wall. The 
Manchester school stung the workers into passionate revolt. It 
taught that distress was due wholly to trade fluctuations which 
no man could control. When labour was plentiful, wages were 
bound to be low. ‘ This is the law of Nature,’ says the author of 
A Short Address to Workmen on Combinations to Raise Wages 
(r831) with Athanasian assurance, ‘ against which it is in vain 
to contend.’ Energy and enterprise should be unfettered by the 
State. Pay, hours, and working conditions were simply matters 
of private contract. ‘A Practical Manchester Man,’ who wrote 
An Earnest Appeal to the Working Classes on the Right Direction 
of the Mind for their Prosperity and Wealth in 1854, showed that 
it was individualism alone which had made England the world’s 
workshop and had transformed Market Street, Manchester, from a 
‘narrow lane’ to ‘a great artery.’ (That, of course, is progress.) 
From the depths into which doctrinaire insistence on absolute 
laisser faire plunged the mass. of the nation, from that welter of 
oppression and sweating, came a pamphlet and verse literature 
which no doubt was rude and primitive in its form and vague in 
its objectives, but which nevertheless had more heart and fire 
in it than has all the artificial rhetoric of twentieth-century 
agitators. It had the virtue of simplicity. The Pioneer, pub- 
lished in 1834 by the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union, 
had the motto ‘ The day of redemption draweth nigh,’ and it put 
the case of the ‘ under-dog’ plainly. Was 5s. 6d. a week a living 
wage for operative tailors? Were the Dorchester labourers 
seditious ? Why had poor men, ‘ walking unarmed to solicit the 
King to do an act of mercy,’ solicited him in vain? Again, ina 
tract of 1835, Political Economy v. The Handloom Weavers, one 
Jeremiah Dewhurst of Bradford stated that his aim was merely 
that his fellow-workers should ‘again enjoy the smile of God, 
who is the patron of the poor and the avenger of the oppressed.’ 

Two poems of that iron era, Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s The 
Cry of the Children and Hood’s Song of the Shirt, still stir the 
reader’s soul, and must have moved the hearts of thousands far 
beyond the classes whose misery inspired them. A popular lay 
among the workers which called upon the same emotions was The 
Oldham Weaver. Written in the Lancashire dialect, it defies 
quotation, but Mrs. Gaskell describes it in Mary Barton as ‘a 
powerfully pathetic song.’ Samuel Bamford’s God Help the Poor 
can still be appreciated, however, across the years that have 
intervened : 
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God help the poor, who in lone valleys dwell, 

Or by far hills, where whin and heather grow ; 
Theirs is a story sad indeed to tell ; 

Yet little cares the world, and less ’twould know 
About the toil and want men undergo. 


Bamford was the author of Passages in the Life of a Radical 
(1842), which shows how remote from his vision was the later-day 
claim for universal equality in riches and comfort. He was no 
materialist : 


The manufacturer’s lady must not deem it beneath her to sit basting a 
good Yorkshire pudding without a fire-screen, instead of perching on a 
screw stool, thrumming a piano, 


Weavers should ‘ put up, as their grandfathers did, with jannocks 
and barley bread, and barm dumplings and brown ale.’ There 
was wonderfully little class bitterness in such men’s outlook on 
life. A contemporary Manchester song, quoted by Mrs. Gaskell, 
runs : 
How little can the rich man know 
Of what the poor man feels, 


When want, like some dark demon foe, 
Nearer and nearer steals ! 


This is always true. Sympathy can never be the same thing as 
experience. That the poor of early Victorian days should have 
almost universally looked askance at all projects of social revolu- 
tion is a tribute to their sense of national solidarity which over- 
rides class differences, to their religion, and to their patriotism. A 
generation without these qualities would have risen in revolt. 

The Chartists included at least two leaders with some gift for 
verse—Thomas Cooper, whom Disraeli befriended in 1844 and 
whose Truth is Growing is still occasionally sung, and Ernest 
Jones, the first English politician of modern times to see the 
potentialities of a ‘land campaign.’ Mark Hovell, in his book 
The Chartist Movement, gives an excerpt from Jones’ diary in 
1846. ‘Iam pouring the tide of my songs over England, forming 
the tone of the mighty mind of the people. Wonderful!’ In the 
end he was more successful as a barrister than as a poet. Sic itur 
ad astra. 

The most effective poet of popular politics was Ebenezer 
Elliott, a Sheffield ironfounder. Free Trade was his first love. 
His Corn Law rhymes enjoyed a great vogue, and he believed that 
Free Trade inevitably diffuses plenty, 


And proclaims while the angels look down from above 
The marriage of labour and wealth. 


But even in our own day there is no more stirring song for a public 
meeting than his poem When wilt thou save thy People ? 
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When wilt thou save the People ! 

O God of mercy, when ? 

The People, Lord, the People ! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men ! 
God save the People! Thine they are, 
Thy children, as thine angels fair ; 
Save them from bondage and despair. 
God save the People ! 


Second only to Elliott in popularity among prophets of ‘ the good 
time coming’ during the later Victorian Age was Edward Car- 
penter. In spite of its rather jolting metre, England, Arise! 
has an exhilarating swell, and its appeal reaches far beyond 
Fabian ranks : 


Forth then, ye heroes, patriots and lovers, 
Comrades of danger, poverty and scorn, 


Its cardinal flaw lies in the assertion that 


Over your face a web of lies is woven, . 

Laws that are falsehoods pin you to the ground. 
Labour is mocked, its just reward is stolen, 

On its bent back sits Idleness uncrowned. 


These lines cannot stand analysis. They are only a graceful 
rendering of what is bad politics, based on false logic and a deficient 
knowledge of economy. William Morris’s March of the Workers 
is equally an unthinking proclamation of war upon all employers, 
which even its tune (John Brown’s Body) cannot endow with 
charm. 

More characteristic of English working people were the songs 
sung by the countrymen who followed Joseph Arch in his task of 
organising the National Agricultural Labourers Union in the 
’seventies. They make no pretence to literary polish, but they 
were written by workers for workers, and are in essentials truer 
to type. Arch’s Autobiography (1898) pictures the men who 
used to sing them as ‘ white slaves of England, with the darkness 
all about them, like the children of Israel waiting for someone 
to lead them out of the land of Egypt.’ The most popular ran: 


Come lads and listen to my song, a song of honest toil— 
’Tis of the English labourer, the tiller of the soil ; 

I'll tell you all how he used to fare, and all the ills he bore, 
Till he stood up in his manhood, resolved to bear no more— 
This fine old English labourer, one of the present time. 


The song itself is only a parody, but it served as a rallying call 
for rural labourers, whose average weekly wage in 1872 was 
12s. in England as a whole, 8s. in Devonshire, and 7s. in Somerset. 
Can we wonder at its appeal? There is an even more engaging 
simplicity in Stand like the Brave ; 
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Let hope then still cheer us, though long be the strife ; 
More comforts shall come to the workmen’s home life, 
More food for our children ; demand it, then go 

And stand like the brave, with your face to the foe. 


It is hard to understand now why such men were ever thought 
to be revolutionaries. 

The growing strength of the extremist wing of the Labour 
Party has been reflected in recent times in the character of its 
propaganda. The temper is more bitter; the aims are far more 
sordid ; patriotism is far less evident. No man can write a 
poem on the evils of capitalism and the eersteaad of civil war. 
A hymn of hate is no hymn. 


Lo! the trumpet call is ringing, and the sky is clear and bright, 
And your masters flee in terror at the coming of the light. 


This is a couplet from another Labour hymn sheet, and it has a 
thousand echoes in the sinister leaflets of Socialist Sunday schools. 
Evil projects of Communism, wild dreams of subverting all that 
makes society civilised and stable, vague designs to drive England 
into chaos and misery, may afford subject-matter for rhetoric. 
They cannot inspire poetry. 

It is all the pleasanter to look back upon what British workers 


contributed during their war of emancipation to the literature 
of pathos. Education was then far less accessible and infinitely 
more valued. The man who had to fight for knowledge fell in 
love with learning. He had few distractions, for organised 
sport was almost unknown and cheap amusements were in their 
infancy. Charles Kingsley did nothing bizarre in making Alton 
Locke a tailor and poet. In the free libraries, the mechanics’ 
institutes, and the adult schools of the industrial North poor men 
gloried in voluntary research, helped neither by the guidance of 
the expert nor by the grudging grants of the ratepayer. The 
moderate trade unionists of the ’sixties, like George Potter and 
George Howell, had behind them not only men who could work 
and fight, but men who could dream dreams and see visions. 
Only an idealist could have chosen as the motto for the Amalga- 
mated Society of Journeymen Tailors in 1866 ‘ Woe to him who 
is alone when he falleth, for he has no one to help him up.’ 

If the Labour movement of to-day cannot claim successors 
to those whose verse helped to gladden the pathfinders of social 
reform, it is because its hard and acrid tenets are irreconcilable 
with idealism. The idealists are still among us, but from these 
ranks they are banished. They have been caught up, happily 
for England, in the main current of national life, and they have 
enriched the country by talents which a century ago would 
have been exclusively at the service of one section of the people. 
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The faith, hope, and charity which ennobled the song of Labour 
in the earlier days of Queen Victoria illumined the song of the 
citizen soldier in the Great War. Much that he wrote was, no 
doubt, merely comic. Such is the English way in time of stress, 
Much, of course, was only ephemeral. But when one looks through 
the numbers of some trench periodical like The Seventh Man- 
chester Sentry, written on active service mainly by working men, 
one sees how great are their gifts. The following verses were 
written on the Sinai Peninsula in 1916 by a boy (T. G. King), 
whose civil job had been in a jeweller’s shop : 

Where the Red Sea kisses Egypt, 

On a sloping beach of shells, 

And the cobalt waves are dreaming 

And weaving magic spells, 

You can see the roofs of Suez 

Light and shade at fall of day, 

You can dream of ancient Egypt 

By the shore of Suez Bay. 


When the moon unveils her beacon, 
And the night is cool and hush’d, 
And stars are falling riotous 

Like elves with revels flush’d, 

You can lie upon the desert, 

"Neath the festive sky’s array, 

You can watch the lights of shipping 
On the breast of Suez Bay. 


A critic may ask what these verses have to do with ‘ the songs of 
Labour.’ The answer is that the happy state of England has 
enabled her young men to reconcile love of freedom with love of 
country. Instead of writing odes to republicanism and sonnets 
to revolution, they can in fact at the same time serve the State 
and the muses. This is a blessing to our people, and incidentally 
it explains why the Labour Party is without a poet. 


GERALD B. Hurst. 
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Those that of late had fleeted far and fast 

To touch all shores, now leaving to the skill 

Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 

Have charter’d this ; where, mindful of the past, 
Our true co-mates regather round the mast ; 

Of diverse tongue, but with a common will 
Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast. 


WiTH these words (it was in the month of March 1877) Tennyson 
inaugurated a new literary enterprise—The Nineteenth Century ; 
and to the second issue of this periodical Frederic Harrison was 
a contributor. At intervals during nearly half a century his 
genius adorned its pages, and it seems fitting that they should 


now include a few words of appreciation and farewell. 

In a former article I attempted a short estimate of Mr. 
Harrison, based chiefly on his books; there also I briefly 
examined his Positive System in its four important aspects: 
social, political, philosophical and religious ; but on this occasion 
I must endeavour to record my impressions of the man rather 
than of his published writings. m 

There are authors whom to know personally is a misfortune : 
too often the artist—the literary artist most of all—falls short of 
his achievement, and gains enormously by keeping out of sight. 
But with Frederic Harrison it was different : his was a personality 
that gave a fuller, perhaps even a loftier, meaning to authorship. 
And if with such a man the mere records of life and character 
throw light on his literary productions, it may happen that 
some measure of an actual personal intercourse may be yet more 
illuminating. 

It was in the autumn of 1918 that Mr. Frederic Harrison paid 
me a visit. Some years before he had come to see me when I 
was ill; but on this later occasion he stayed for a week, and 
during that week I learnt more of the subject of this article than 
I had gleaned or guessed from his books or his biography or even 
his letters. All these are something like the dumb show of the 


1 The Nineteenth Century, January 1921. 
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kinema, which to my thinking is a very imperfect substitute 
for the living and speaking actor.? 

Let me begin with a brief note on the physical element in the 
personality of my guest, for this was almost as remarkable as his 
mentality. Though close upon eighty-seven years of age, he 
was still as active as a boy. ‘I simply cannot be either grave or 
old,’ he once assured me; and I question whether any man of 
his years had a heartier or more youthful laugh ; the only sign 
I could detect of bodily decline was a slight shortness of breath, 
and I feel bound to add that even this may have been temporary. 

But if he was young in body, he was still younger in mind; 
herein I seemed to discover increase rather than abatement of 
vigour ; his mental faculties without any exception were keen 
and alert, and altogether unimpaired by a long and strenuous 
life. In fact, I am inclined to believe that he must have been 
one of the most remarkable examples on record of a man of 
ninety who retained to the very last such vigour and vitality, 
both physical and mental. 

As another preliminary note, I may mention that some of 
the remarks on correspondence which will be found below must 
be referred to under this head of personal intercourse. In what- 
ever I record, I trust to be guarded by the principles of respect 
(it might be of reverence), fairness and good taste. Further, I 
might even venture to plead that the interviewer of half an hour 
has a lighter task : he has little more to record than question and 
answer; but in any reproduction even of mere fragments of 
prolonged talk each of the interlocutors has to be represented. 
I can only hope for pardon if my share in the following scraps of 
conversation seems to be in the least degree lacking either in 
deference or modesty. Further, economy of space compels me 
to be content with descriptive notes rather than actual dialogue. 

Coming as it did after so many years of correspondence, the 
intercourse I am attempting to describe was the more enlightening, 
and during these closely packed days we often returned to the 
subjects of former letters. This the more frequently because 
my epistolary replies to Mr. Harrison were, I fear, too often 
brief, inadequate, and unfinished. 

I would next premise that it was never my good fortune to 
have any knowledge of Frederic Harrison as lecturer or speaker ; 
but I can well understand that he would secure from his audience 
something more than mere attention; possibly his eloquence 
was attractive ; it should certainly have been compelling. His 

2 I have no wish to underrate the wonder and the vivid portraiture of the 
kinematograph ; but in the picture-house we miss the very essence of drama, 
the suiting of the action to the word and the word to the action; in short, we 


miss life. I would rather have (say, in Othello) three minutes of Irving on the 
stage than three hours of Irving on the screen. 
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resonant voice and forceful manner must have been valuable 
adjuncts to his public speaking. To hear him read aloud was 
always a great pleasure to me, and his rendering of poetry was 
at once intelligent and musical. 

Without being over-fanciful, I may describe my guest as a 
harvest of anecdote, a mine of memories, and a bubbling spring 
of humour. He was a brilliant conversationalist and a keen, but 
chivalrous, controversialist. What I most enjoyed were his 
personal recollections of almost all the great Victorians; his 
reminiscences of Tennyson alone would more than fill a page of 
this article, and I wish that space might be found for them, and 
the same may be said of the many examples of his caustic 
humour. 

But where so much might be reported, it is difficult to make a 
selection. However, a good deal of our conversation was suggested 
by the three subjects which at that particular time were occupying 
most of his attention: the Attic drama, Shakespeare, and an 
article he was then writing. To begin with the last of these. 
We discussed for hours its various leading topics, including some 
treated in former papers, such, for example, as the war, the 
doubtful League of Nations, the gloom of the future, whether 
near or distant. Of the latter subject I will speak first. 

Old writers have included among our human habits a tendency 
to deplore life, to look back regretfully on the past, to despair of 
the future, and this was true in some slight measure of Frederic 
Harrison. But this also was his unfailing practice; sooner or 
later reflection would lift the rod to silence feeling, and after 
dwelling on the darkness and chaos of the near future he would 
dwell with a deeper earnestness on ‘ the glory of the sum of things.’ 
Indeed, as to this particular topic he heartily approved when I 
referred to the words of Tennyson— 


Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm ; 


and long before his visit was at an end I had heard enough to 
convince me that the stronger tendency of his thought was 
towards a reverent optimism rather than an arrogant pessimism. 
But he did not so readily assent (perhaps I was but half in 
earnest) when I spoke of material dangers ahead. I have always 
dreaded to some extent the encroachments of science on natural 
law, and I had something to say about possible coming con- 
vulsions of this sure and firm-set earth of ours. ‘I can imagine 
the time,’ I ventured, ‘and that not many years away, when 
this bubble of a globe will burst, or some miscreant (it may be 
with a suicidal bent) will press a button, and lo! universal dark- | 
ness buries all.’ ‘ Well,’ he added, ‘ there is something in what 
Vor. XCIII—No. 553 FF 
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you anticipate, but political and social chaos are likely to come— 
and, let us hope, be followed by a better state of things—long 
before your final catastrophe.’ 

Nor did I quite share his interest in the modern developments 
of science, as may appear from the following fragments of our 
talk. Referring to the article in which he had written with enthu- 
siasm of the new wonders of aviation, I asked him first whether 
he remembered Tennyson’s magnificent forecast made about the 
year 1833, and I quoted from Locksley Hall the three well-known 
couplets. ‘As to the moral aspect of the subject,’ I continued, 
‘I was never disposed to glory in this conquest of the air; too 
often the inventions of science are utilised in the first instance, 
or it may be altogether, to create engines of destruction.’ ‘I 
seem to remember something to this effect,’ he replied, ‘in your 
poem about a balloon, and I am not inclined to dispute your 
sentiments ; in fact, I am quite ready to confess that in regard 
to many of the recent discoveries of science apprehension does 
much to drive out our satisfaction.’ 

On another occasion our topic was the League of Nations. 
Once more I referred to the eloquent forecast in the same poem 
by Tennyson, and I heartily agreed with his own fearless and 
incontrovertible assertion: ‘A general and peaceful League of 
Nations will never be formed until the conversion of mankind to a 
purer moral and religious form of life.’ ‘To assure you,’ I added, 
‘how entirely I share your doctrine, I will show you an unfinished 
poem written two or three years ago on some moral aspects of the 
war,’ and he read aloud a passage containing the lines that came 
nearest to his thought. ‘The only difference between us,’ I 
added, ‘is that yours is excellent prose and mine execrable verse.’ 

I might here mention that he was as fond of reading aloud as 
I was of listening ; sometimes he did me the honour of plodding 
through pages of my verse (and most of this in manuscript), and 
always with untiring and generous interest. 

From the matter of his articles we passed on one occasion to 
the manner of his writing, and I ventured to praise the virility 
of his compositions. Then we discussed the subject of style 
generally, beginning with the development of rhythm. Under 
this head we first referred to something I had written on the 
subject. Again he read aloud: ‘ Next we have, as a transition, 
what Cowper calls ‘‘ the sweet music of speech”; this, still 
vague, still formless, may nevertheless be highly cultivated, as 
in oratory and the finer prose generally ; but at this stage it has 
usually gained a grace from the more definite harmonies already 
created by metre.’ ‘Exactly,’ he continued; ‘that is the all- 
important point.’ Then, recalling a letter he had written on the 

8 ‘ The Hybrid Art’ (Nineteenth Century, September 1911). 
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subject, he added, ‘ Yes, poetry always preceded prose ; I mean, 
of course, organic and formal prose that can be called style. 
This can be proved in all literatures ; Herodotus came centuries 
after Homer, and Cicero after Ennius. Also, fine, really beautiful 
prose is much more difficult and rare than is even beautiful 
poetry.’ ‘If I may judge from my own experience,’ I replied, 
‘whether in poetry or prose, the element of rhythm subdues all 
else to itself; ultimately everything is built to music, and, as 
you say, the subtler, more indefinite rhythms of prose are harder 
to manage, if only because they are indefinite.’ ‘ Quite so,’ he 
continued. ‘I am sometimes inclined to think that there are very 
few in our day who can write really organic, harmonious, beautiful 
prose, though I well know I never do, and never could succeed.’ 
‘ This,’ I interposed, ‘ is surely an excess of modesty.’ ‘ No,’ he 
answered, ‘ but I will put itin this way: the attempt delights me. 
I mean that when I set myself to express thoughts that deeply 
excite or enchant me I hear the accompaniment of music, of 
which you have been speaking, and it seems to force the irre- 
pressible word, and to arrange the order of the cadence. But, 
unfortunately, before the words can have been written by the 
pen the music that it was to utter has died away, for no writing 
can keep pace with the unheard harmonies that chase each other 
to a coda, like a symphony of Beethoven.’ Literary material 
was his chief pleasure, and it was drawn almost exclusively from 
poetical literature. ‘In these cruel times,’ he once said, ‘ you 
and I have at least one unfailing resource: in poetry.’ And 
whether it were English, or Latin, or Greek, or French, or Italian, 
his knowledge and his judgments were alike remarkable. 

At this time, as mentioned above, he spent much of his leisure 
in reading Greek tragedies, and frequently he would discuss with 
me the comparative merits of Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. 
Sometimes he would treat them in the manner of an examiner, 
assigning marks, for instance, to their respective Electras; in 
this case the order would be—Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides. 
Then he would compare them with Shakespeare, and not always 
to the advantage of the latter, who, he asserted, often failed to 
write real tragedy. He gave it as his opinion that Shakespeare 
too often imperilled or injured or actually destroyed the tragic 
intensity of his plays by allowing too much scope to his own 
sublime imagination. This, he added, to the best of his judg- 
ment, Sophocles never did, and he felt convinced that no Athenian 
audience would have tolerated it. 

Of Shakespeare he further remarked, ‘ He is, of course, our 
very greatest, and I intend to write an essay on him some day, 
with especial regard to his rank as a tragic poet.’ This article, © 
I believe, he published soon after in The Nineteenth Century. 


FF2 
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Some years before he had asked me to suggest a new course 
of reading, and I advised Shakespeare. As a result much of 
our conversation had the great poet dramatist for subject. 
But we did not neglect modern poets, and under this head our 
talk was mostly of Tennyson, whom he chiefly admired, and of 
whom he had more than once written with a wise appreciation. 
Here again was much that I could have repeated had space 
allowed, but I could hardly have found room merely to enumerate 
other poets of recent times and the kindred topics that were 
discussed during this delightful week, and I must pass on to a 
second division of this brief memoir. 


Next to a personal knowledge of an author comes the intimacy 
that grows up from correspondence. The numerous letters 
that I received from Mr. Harrison of themselves constitute a 
biographical document of considerable interest. They are now, 
alas ! to take their place as 


Those fallen leaves that keep their green, 
The noble letters of the dead. 


And although, of course, the entire collection would best represent 
the entire man, even a selection based on the principles already 
mentioned of respect, fairness, and good taste generally must 


easily supersede a great amount of external biographical informa- 
tion. And here I may note one of the many interesting aspects of 
this correspondence: to the best of my judgment it reveals on 
the part of Mr. Harrison a gradual widening of sympathies till 
at times they reach beyond this world; year after year it gives 
evidence of a stouter optimism, a loftier tolerance, and a growing 
faith in what—especially in view of my next paragraph—I shall 
most conveniently designate by the word Providence. Some of 
this, of course, is traceable in his books, notably those of the last 
decade, and it is what we may not unreasonably expect of a 
great thinker at the close of a long period of authorship. Indeed, 
we are reminded of something not altogether unlike it in the close 
of Shakespeare’s career as a writer: in The Tempest we meet 
with ‘ Providence Divine,’ and such expressions as ‘ every third 
thought shall be my grave’; the seriousness and earnestness of 
these later reflections seem to interpret and uplift the writing of 
the years preceding. 

As one instance of this aspect of the subject it may be men- 
tioned that even in years separated by a single decade Mr. 
Harrison’s conceptions of what we have termed Providence 
present a striking contrast; it is a change that may be fairly 
described as from the lower to the higher, from a narrower to a 
wider view. This, again, may be detected in his published 
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work,‘ but it is more clearly marked in his letters. These, once 
more, next to a personal acquaintance, supplement, if they do 
not supersede, the closest intimacy that can come of book and 
biography. 

At this point I must briefly interpolate that most of us will 
recognise the right method of quoting the Bible or Shakespeare 
in support of this or that opinion ; we must be careful to bring 
forward citations on both sides of the question. Then we can 
strike a balance, for it is the general drift we must seek to deter- 
mine. So with passages from the letters of an author. He is 
placed at a disadvantage unless we recognise the foregoing 
principles of citation, even if we find it impossible to apply them 
as fully as might be wished. This was in my mind when, as above, 
I spoke of the intensely interesting biography that is to be read 
in an entire correspondence. ‘ Parts,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ are 
not to be examined until the whole has been surveyed,’ and in the 
instance before us, as I have suggested already, we constantly 
find that passages in an earlier letter are modified by one later 
in date. We all have our moods, sometimes, it may be, an 
excess of modesty ; in one letter to me Mr. Harrison disclaims 
any pretensions to a prose style, but in another he devotes two 
or three pages to a most interesting analysis of his methods of 
composition. 


This was touched upon on an earlier page of the present article, 
in connection with the subject of conversation; it is of still 
greater importance under this head. 

For instance, I have received a copy of The British Weekly 
which contains a letter written by Mr. Frederic Harrison to a 
friend. In this letter (dated January 2, 1923) are such passages 
as the following : 


Every board in civilisation is cracking. Literature, drama, art, 
industry, government, peace, and order are all being swept over by a 
flood of democratic vulgarity. All public problems seem to me fated by 
’ ruin. 

There will be no real settlement of reparations and of Europe at Paris 
to-day—or any time. 


As might be guessed from some preceding remarks in this 
paper, I am reluctant to accept the despondency we seem to 
discover in these extracts as being the last, or unqualified, or 
permanent outlook of this great mind, and, as the point is of 


4‘ A supreme Providence that rules our efforts towards good, one whom 
we can love, serve and adore.’ This is in striking contrast with ‘ that eternal 
Humanity from which he’ (man) ‘derives all that he has, and to whichall that he 
can give is but justly due.’ See the present writer’s review of ‘ On Society ’ in the 
Hibbert Journal, April 1919. 
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considerable importance, I shall venture to quote from a letter 
written to myself some little time before : 

Gloomy hours they are, for I see nothing but bankruptcy, chaos, 
civil jar, ruin and famine before us now for a decade. It seems a pity 
the war is ended if the peoples of Europe are to commit suicide and starve 
themselves to death. 

One significant addition in the above letter is conveyed by 
the phrase ‘ for a decade’ ; but we have to notice yet more care- 
fully the words that follow, for the letter continues: ‘ But no 
more of these dismals.’ 

Yet another note on this important subject. In a letter of 
about a year ago, Mr. Harrison says of a contemporary author : 
‘ He tries me much by his obstinate pessimism,’ and again, a 
month later, he refers to the same writer as being ‘ monotonous 
in gloom.’ All this would tend to remove any impression we 
might have received of general or permanent despondency in 
regard to Mr. Harrison, even if there were no such evidence as 
that brought forward on an earlier page of this article. 

I may add that his letters abound with pertinent quotations ; 
there are extracts innumerable from half a dozen languages ; 
one letter is written entirely in Latin. Many give evidence of a 
love of nature, and reveal a faculty of description that I have 
not noticed in his published work. In one of these he fills as many 
as six pages with a picturesque account of the place from which 
the letter is dated. 


Weekly in our churches we pray to be delivered from sudden 
death. Is this a relic of Roman Catholic belief and practice as 
embodied for us in the following : 


Ah no ! in sacred vestments mayst thou stand, 
The hallowed taper trembling in thy hand ; 
Present the cross before my lifted eye ; 

Teach me at once—and learn of me—to die, 


or again, as in a line or two of Shakespeare : 


Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d ? 


Whatever the explanation, we are many of us inclined, I 
believe, in our day to wish that our end may be sudden or un- 
attended. Such is the desire expressed in one of the best known 
poems of Matthew Arnold; and he was not frustrated of his 
desire. Not altogether unlike this was the passing of Frederic 
Harrison. ‘I am waiting for the call,’ he said to me more than 
once, and the remark was followed by a hope that when the 
summons came he might be permitted to give it a ready answer. 
This waiting and readiness are amplified in a letter that I venture 
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to regard as one of the noblest ever written ; I shall quote only 
the words that apply strictly to the foregoing : ‘ Take me straight 
off to rest.’ 

It is possible that the great and striking personality I have 
attempted to describe, and whose removal by death is now 
universally mourned, will be remembered too little for his 
excursions into the domains of history, or belles lettres, or 
politics, or even social reform; it is just a little likely (but 
of this I am not sure) that his very universality as a writer 
will swamp a more definite and distinguished literary renown. 
Be this as it may, he was not only a maker of books: he had a 
voice of potent authority, and he probably wrote more pamphlets 
and occasional articles—invaluable most of them—than any 
other in his generation. And to this I am tempted to add: Might 
we not with some degree of seriousness speak of him as an unoffi- 
cial Prose Laureate, the Prose Laureate of half a century? And 
what a half-century! None other, surely, has ever been in greater 
need of such a spokesman ; one may say without risk of exaggera- 
tion that it has been more crowded with changes, discoveries, 
energies and agonies than almost any hundred years that went 
before. 

But now, by way of a more general appreciation, let me add 
that, in my opinion, the writings of Frederic Harrison faithfully 
reflect his character: both have set truth above party, or class, 
or bigotry ; in both we discern a wisdom that ripened during two 
generations ; in neither is there any taint of a vulgar ambition, 
and I believe that both his books and his memory enshrine one 
noble endeavour: to say and do the right. I also believe that he 
now takes his place among those kings of thought ‘ who’ (the 
eloquence is Shelley’s) ‘of the past are all that cannot pass 
away.’ Further, he is the last, or nearly the last, of those great 
souls, not a few of them octogenarians or nearly such, who were 
the glory of our Victorian literature. I often contrast these 
veterans with the Elizabethans whom (if I am not too fanciful) 
the gods seem to have loved overmuch, since so many of them 
died young; and the same may be said with yet greater truth 
of the brilliant band of writers who appeared at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Frederic Harrison, on the other 
hand, was a familiar figure in English life and letters for more than 
fifty years, and, as we have seen, he entered almost every field 
of human mentality: religion, poetry, criticism, history, the law, 
politics, industry, sociology; and this list is far from being 
complete. ; 

I have put religion at the head of my list, for, as I venture to 
believe, it is the mainspring whether of his life or his philosophy. 
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‘ Very few things—no good things—are possible without religion,’ 
This is one of the most emphatic of his utterances, and there are 
others to the same effect. Surely we may say of Frederic Harrison 
that there has been more virtue and less vice through his writing, 
and as surely we may add, through his living; each, as I must 
repeat, seems to have been inspired throughout by noble endea- 
vour, and few of us will deny to either some measure of lofty 
accomplishment. If he could not always lead, he at least pointed 
the way, and if I had to select a few words that should stand as 
the motto of his life and work (they might even serve for an 
inscription on his urn), they would be a line from the poet he 
was accustomed to rank so highly among his contemporaries: 


Let be thy wail, and help thy fellow men. 


Morton LUCE. 


P.S.—I should wish to offer my acknowledgments to any 
reviews from which I may have made quotations in the foregoing. 





FALLACIES OF INDUSTRIALISM 


How is the dry rot that has overtaken politics and industry to 
be explained? This is the sphinx riddle that presents itself to 
modern civilisation which we must answer or perish. The usual 
answer is that it is due to the love of money and power, and up 
to a certain point this is true. But it does not express the whole 
truth. For such an explanation fails to explain why a decline 
in the moral standards of politics and industry should coincide 
with a widespread moral revival in the community. In spite of 
appearances to the contrary, such a revival, I am persuaded, is 
taking place. In support of this contention I would urge that 
the Socialist movement is only to be understood on the assump- 
tion that it is a moral revival. The Socialist is a man in moral 
revolt against the corruption and inhumanities of our industrial 
system, and he accepts the economic theories of Socialism as 
convenient formule to embody his moral protests, rarely pausing 
to consider whether the formule are tenable in themselves or not. 
For intellectual comprehension of their own theories is rare 
among Socialists, most of them ‘ swallowing their theories without 
tasting them.’ When they do taste them they spew them out. 
How else, except upon the assumption that Socialism is a moral 
revival, are we to explain the fact that the movement gathers 
strength in spite of the discrediting of its successive theories ? 
The recognition of this fact leads us to search for a more 
proximate cause than the love of money and power for the cor- 
ruption and demoralisation that have overtaken politics and 
industry. In every period of history there have been men who 
worshipped money and power, but never since the Christian era 
began have they had things so entirely their own way as is the 
case to-day; for at other times there were always powerful 
influences to keep them in check. But this is so no longer, and 
the reason for this is, I think, to be found in the total loss with so 
many of religious and political faith on the one hand and of 
personal independence on the other. If men are to act with 
courage and decision, they must be possessed of religious. or 
political convictions, and, except in rare instances, of some 
measure of personal independence. Each of these is in different 
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directions a rapidly declining quantity. There are few men 
to-day who are possessed of sufficient religious or political faith 
to be willing to make sacrifices for their principles, while the trend 
of economic development is entirely to undermine personal 
independence. 

Let us consider this question of the decline of personal inde- 
pendence a little more closely ; for it is accountable for much 
that is otherwise inexplicable. It is immediately to be ascribed 
to the spread of limited liability companies, the growth of mono- 
polies of all kinds, the pressure of competition, and the break-up 
of small and local units. It is because of these things that it is, 
apart from exceptional circumstances, impossible for most men 
to set up in business on their own account. Upon this fact the 
whole question of personal independence ultimately turns; for 
unless circumstances are such that the average man can, if need 
be, set up in business on his own account, he is finally the slave of 
another, however skilfully the chains may be gilded. Living 
upon such terms, most men will be careful not to push their 
protests too far. Realising their personal dependence, they will 
not in general take up a very definite stand on a vital issue ; for 
a false step would leave them entirely at the mercy of their 
enemies. And this evil, which is inherent in modern economic 
arrangements, is in no way balanced by the fact that some men 
enjoy a certain measure of personal independence because of the 
possession of private means, because it so happens that the 
possession of such means is apt to deny a man the vital experience 
upon which political and economic developments ultimately 
turn. 

To connect the decline of personal independence with the 
spread of limited liability companies is to make sure of the 
immediate cause. But there is a deeper cause, for it is safe to 
say that the establishment of limited liability in 1855 and the 
Companies Act of 1862 would never have become law but for 
the industrial revolution, which, creating a demand for large 
capital, gradually broke down the old time opposition of business 
men to all kinds of joint-stock enterprise. We are led therefore 
to connect this decline of personal independence finally with the 
use of machinery, which our forefathers did not consider it 
necessary to control. In a sane and rational society it may be 
assumed that the use to which such a force of unknown poten- 
tialities as that of steam power and machinery should be put 
would have been a subject for serious deliberation. Its discovery 
would have been followed by a patient and exhaustive inquiry 
into its probable social and economic effects, and if its use was 
sanctioned it would in the first instance have only been sanctioned 
in specific instances for experimental purposes, while its con- 
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sequences would have been very carefully watched. For though 
the undoubted advantages of machinery would have been recog- 
nised, men would not have closed their eyes to the perils which 
might follow the liberation of such an unknown power. But 
though the advance of machinery appears in its early days to 
have been viewed with some suspicion and hostility by the 
workers, because it threatened to displace their labour, no such 
apprehensions of danger appear to have been felt by those in 
authority, who apparently from the start took the unrestricted 
use of machinery for granted. It was an age of economic indi- 
vidualism, and as there was plenty of money to be made by using 
machinery, no other consideration was allowed to stand in the 
way. And so it was that society plunged light-heartedly into the 
perils of industrialism without a thought for the future. The 
full consequences of this short-sightedness we are painfully 
realising to-day. Modern society is entirely in the grip of the 
machine. The machine has made slaves of us all. It dictates 
our domestic and foreign policies and drives us in and out of 
wars. The machine must be fed, though we starve. Because our 
forefathers refused to control it, it has come to control us. Woe 
be to him who refuses to bend his will to that of the machine. 

That civilisation has reached an impasse we shall, I think, all 
be agreed, for the failure of statesmen and politicians since the 
war to exercise any control over the course of economic develop- 
ments is making people conscious of the fact that modern civilisa- 
tion is near to breaking up. But as to what is to be done to avert 
the catastrophe or to reconstruct society there is little agreement 
anywhere. The reason for this, I submit, is to be found in the 
fact that the greatest factor in the situation—the problem of 
machinery—is almost entirely ignored. Modern civilisation is the 
creation of our mechanical methods of production and transport. 
Apart from them it could not exist. Yet, strange to say, we are 
entirely without any definite body of teaching about the place of 
machinery in society, its unrestricted use being taken for granted 
both by orthodox economists and Socialists on the assumption 
that such evils as have followed its use are incidental and will 
disappear. 

That such an attitude should be assumed by orthodox econo- 
mists is not surprising ; for the unrestricted use of machinery is a 
part of the tradition of that ‘festering mass of assumptions’ 
known as classical political economy. But it is surprising that the 
same attitude should be assumed by Socialist writers, in the first 
place because it is inconsistent for them to continue the Jaissez- 
faire attitude towards machinery and to abandon it in every other 
department of activity, and in the next because it so happens 
that it was to find a solution for the economic problem created by 
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the displacement of labour by machinery at the time of the 
Luddite riots that Robert Owen was first led to pursue those 
speculations which laid the basis of Socialist thought, The 
nationalisation of land, capital and the means of production, 
which until yesterday was the faith of the movement (belief in 
its practicability is nowadays breaking down), was first advanced 
as a means of adjusting society to the circumstances of machine 
production, and a recognition of the existence of a problem of 
machinery occupied a central position in Socialist theory down to 
the days of Marx. To this extent the Socialist movement of 
Chartist times had a grip on reality which the movement to-day 
has not, for it has, indeed, not merely forgotten, but actually denies, 
the very existence of the problem that it originally set out to solve. 
If, therefore, we are to recover the tradition of thought respecting 
the place of machinery in society, we must take it up at the point at 
which Marx left off, not only because Marx was the last economist 
to give any thought to the problem of machinery, but because to 
understand where Marx was right and where he was wrong will 
carry us a long way towards understanding the problem that 
confronts us to-day. 

It is to be regretted that the association of the name of Marx 
with the doctrine of class warfare on the one hand and his 
obscurity on the other should have led to his neglect as a thinker ; 
for there are things in Marx that are of vital importance to us all. 
In one important direction he has proved to be right where all 
other economists were wrong, and the whole strength of the 
Communist movement is to be found in this fact. He did foresee 
the economic deadlock that has overtaken industry, and that it 
would be accompanied by a large and insoluble unemployment 
problem, and, what is more important to us, he deduced it from the 
combined effect of our system of investments and the unrestricted 
use of machinery. 

It will be convenient to approach this question from the side 
of investments. The accepted theory, to which an almost 
religious sanction has been given by political economists, is that 
money is never so usefully employed as when it is invested in some 
productive enterprise, while to the number of such enterprises it 
recognises no limit. Nearly all people with money nowadays 
accept this theory as axiomatic and consider themselves as doing 
a positive service to the community when they invest any spare 
money they may possess in some new productive enterprise. But 
Marx saw it otherwise. He maintained that the constant reinvest- 
ment of spare money in new productive enterprises would, by 
upsetting the balance between demand and supply, produce in the 
long run an economic deadlock ; for it is obvious that such would 
be the case unless such increased production was accompanied by 
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a corresponding increase in consumption. Yet from the first 
employers set themselves against such increase of consumption as 
far as the working class was concerned, while they broke with the 
tradition of former times which led the wealthy to spend their 
yearly surplus upon architecture, the patronage of arts and letters, 
the endowment of religious, educational and charitable institutions 
and similar things. Is it not apparent that such expenditure 
was good because it kept money in circulation? It stimulated 
demand and created employment by maintaining a balance 
between supply and demand. Until a couple of generations 
ago this tradition of using money survived in the old Tory school, 


whose faith it was that such spending gave employment while 


bridging the gulf between rich and poor. What destroyed this 
excellent tradition, which is relatively, if not absolutely, true, was 
the introduction of machinery and the coming of the limited 
liability company, which opened up so many more channels of 
profitable investment that the aristocratic tradition of spending 
was obscured and forgotten. People lost sight of the fact that 
there is such a thing as a limit to the possibilities of compound 
interest, as the famous arithmetical calculation that a halfpenny 
put out to 5 per cent. compound interest on the first day of the 
Christian era would by now amount to more money than the earth 
could contain bears witness. The result has been that industry 
has become burdened with a load it cannot bear. For when more 
money is invested in any industry than is required for its proper 
conduct, its capital is watered, the pressure of competition is 
increased, and this increases the selling costs by encouraging the 
growth of the number of middle-men, who levy toll upon industry, 
and expenditure upon advertisements and other overhead charges. 
Thus we see the effect of the constant reinvestment of spare money 
is to upset the balance between supply and demand, resulting 
finally in the economic impasse in which we find ourselves. For, 
though the immediate cause of the deadlock is the aftermath of 
the war, it is not finally to be attributed to it ; for we have been 
moving in this direction ever since the sixteenth century when the 
ban on usury was finally removed. 

To make this economic process intelligible, I have presented it 
as dependent upon the human will, which appears to me the right 


_ presentation ; but, instead of seeing it as the result of will, Marx 


saw it as economic necessity. He saw capitalists driven to act in 
the way they did by the pressure of competition—itself a result of 
the increased application of machinery, the unrestricted use of 
which he took for granted, though here again it is to be observed 
there is no reason apart from the human will why the use of 
machinery should not have been restricted. However, granted the 
unrestricted use of machinery which the modern world assumes, 
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Marx worked out its economic consequences to their logical 
conclusion. He saw that the economic process of development 
would be in the direction of increased centralisation and larger and 
larger organisations. The unrestricted use of machinery upset the 
wage system—that is, the distribution of purchasing power by 
means of payment for work done—by displacing labour. There- 
fore it followed that if labour was to be kept in employment, the 
volume of production would have to be increased with each new 
invention. Thus there arose the problem of surplus production ; 
to find markets for which we should be driven further and further 
afield until a time came at last when there would be no new markets 
left to exploit. At this point a crisis would be precipitated. A 
large and insoluble unemployment problem would make its 
appearance, when, he prophesied, the workers, goaded by increas- 
ing misery, would rise and take possession of land, capital and the 
means of production and exchange, and organise society on a 
Communist basis. It was the only alternative to the wage system 
which machinery was destroying. 

That Marx was right in foreseeing the catastrophic end towards 
which industry was moving is only too painfully obvious to-day, 
Yet his prediction that the workers will rise and take possession of 
industry has not been fulfilled, and I incline to the opinion that it 
never will be in any highly industrialised country. For though 
Marx was, as regards his main conclusions, right on the economic 
side, experience has proved him to be entirely wrong on the psycho- 
logical side of things. He failed to see that the external process 
of centralisation that he traced would be accompanied by internal 
disintegration. And this is to be attributed to the fact that his 
attitude towards the problem of machinery was finally mistaken. 
Marx saw clearly that the unrestricted use of machinery was not 
only destructive of the economic order of society, but that it was 
equally destructive of every other tradition of society. On this 
point Marx and Ruskin were agreed. But while Ruskin maintained 
that machinery unregulated was entirely destructive, Marx main- 
tained that it was creative as well as destructive. If it destroyed 
existing social and economic traditions it would create new ones 
to take their place. And in support of this contention he was led 
to formulate a materialist conception of history in which he sought 
to supplant the Christian conception of society which sees the 
heart and mind of man as the active creative principle in the 
centre, and the systems and institutions as its more visible expres- 
sion, radiating from it and changing in obedience to the change in 
the motive power at the centre, by one which attributes all social 
phenomena ultimately to the blind working of the forces of pro- 
duction. Or, in other words, under the influence of productive 
work and its needs, men build up their forms of social organisation, 
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. their religion, their arts, philosophy and science. The material 
production is the substructure or foundation, while the corre- 
sponding political, religious, esthetic, philosophical and scientific 
systems are the upper storeys of society ; and they are so related 
that the superstructure is nothing more than the psychical reflex 
and effect. 

This is the central idea of Marx, and it is important as supply- 
ing the sole rationale not only of Socialist activity, but of the 
industrial activities of the modern world. For if this theory of 
Marx is not true, if machinery is not creative as well as destructive, 
then any case for industrialism collapses; for in that case the 
machine is disrupting society without being able to replace what 
it has destroyed. 

Space will not permit me to bring together the evidence 
necessary to establish the fact that machinery is finally destructive 
and not creative, but on this fundamental issue, I submit, Ruskin 
has proved to be right, and Marx and the modern world wrong. 
There is no evidence whatsoever to prove that machinery is 
creating any new traditions to replace the ones it has destroyed, 
unless the cinema be considered a substitute for the stage, and the 
tin tabernacle a substitute for the cathedral. In other directions 
machinery is not creative, but imitative. Nothing but social and 
economic chaos follows in its wake. It has accomplished the 
greatest of all revolutions, replacing a society that was largely 
homogeneous by one which is a mere aggregation of atomic units, 
in which men are divorced alike from religion, art and nature, 
or, in other words, it has replaced the folk by the proletariat. 
Finally, it has turned upon the civilisation it has itself created ; 
for by its reactions on the activities of war it has revealed itself as 
an agent for the wholesale destruction of man and his works and 
the extinction of human culture. Yet in spite of all, in spite of 
the fact that mechanical power as at present used is most demon- 
strably tearing our civilisation to pieces, our social and political 
theorists consider it a subject they can afford to ignore! Still the 
problem will have to be faced, if not by one means, then by 
another. 

Meanwhile, it is to be observed, the tide has already begun to 
turn. In India, Russia and other parts of Eastern Europe, a 
reaction against industrialism has set in. Following the defeat 
of the Bolshevik régime in Russia, political power in Eastern 
Europe has passed into the hands of the peasants, and this has 
been followed everywhere by movements against industrialism, 
which apparently is so detested that the peasants express their 
abhorrence of it by crossing themselves three times whenever they 
speak of the town or the factory. This movement is bound to 
spread ; for elemental economic forces are at work in the world 
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to-day to restore the balance between man and the machine, It 
gives significance to the revival of the spinning wheel in India, 
suggesting that the time is not far distant when the problem of how 
to get machinery into subjection will become recognised as the 
central problem of the age. 

Signs are not wanting that thought in this country is moving 
in this direction. What form the reaction will take it is diffi- 
cult to say. We are all so much involved in industrialism that 
we cannot rise and destroy the machines like Samuel Butler's 
Erewhonians, because if we did we should simply starve. And 
yet we cannot afford to drift indefinitely ; for it is equally certain 
that starvation will overtake the whole of us if we do, as it has 
already overtaken a section of our population. Our only hope, 
it would appear, is to think our way out. We must make up our 
minds that there is no solution for our problems apart from a 
return to simpler conditions of life and society, such as would 
reduce the complexity of our relationships to terms commensurate 
with the human understanding, and pursue a consistent policy 
with this end in view. This, it is to be observed, will take time; 
for a problem that has taken 150 years to create will not be solved 
in a day. The first steps are already clear. We must revive 
agriculture and promote emigration; for, as it is certain our 
foreign trade must shrink, we cannot support our present popula- 


tion. And, as other nations are involved in the same problem, we 
must seek their co-operation in our efforts to find a solution. 
Above all, we must return to Christianity ; for it must remain 
finally impossible to bring machinery and materialism into 
subjection apart from a renewal of the spiritual vitality of 
mankind. 


ARTHUR J. PENTY. 





THE TANGLE OF THE DISABLED 


THE once tidy little village was a mass of rubbish; the church 
steeple reversed, its base protruding uncertainly from the ground 
of the village graveyard; a mess of iron beds hanging from 
broken windows, of piles of litter and ashes, of smashed farm 
machinery, and pots and pans and crockery—all the desolation 
of war. Such was the hamlet of Festubert in the early summer 
of 1915. 

It was somewhere out in front of the village of Festubert. For 
over an hour the men had been lying on their stomachs in the 
mud at the bottom of the trench, whilst overhead rushed the 
scudding shells in the direction—fondly hoped—of the German 
front line. Our artillery was not certain of its aim, and pieces of 
shell came skidding back into the open roughly-made trench. So 
the order passed along, ‘ Lie still!’ A piece of red-hot shell fell 
on the shoulder-strap of the corporal’s tunic and burned a hole 
almost to his skin. He shrugged his shoulders, and one could see 
his lips moving as, with a malicious grin, he asked his neighbour 
for a cigarette. Impossible to hear in the midst of this continuous 
overhead thundering sound which stunned the ears. An acrid 
smell of lyddite fumes, and a sense of numbness and apathy; a 
feeling of the inutility of all the mighty forces without a soul 
created—by man. 

Then the din ceased, as by a magic wand, and the broad sun- 
light burst on a line of tatterdemalion figures clambering over the 
low sandbag parapet. The first head barely showed over the 
irregular torn sandbags when there was a sip, sip, sip of German 
machine guns, and then a continuous crescendo of sound and 
a rush of lead through the air like the hail of some sudden 
widespread prairie storm. But the filthy khaki human outlines 
leaped over as one man—what was left—and ran across the open 
ground, their bayonets glistening white in the sun. Looking 
along that line, this man whirled backwards in a somersault, that 
one spun round like a teetotum. The nearest comrade dropped 
slowly—ah, so slowly !—to the ground, blood pouring from his 
broad white forehead. Still the muddied men of bronze and gold 
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kept on—ever in obedience to that magic wand of duty and 
glorious ambition. 

There was a leaping of scattered barbed wire; a tearing of it 
aside with feet and hands and teeth. A last little rush and a 
leap into space. Cut and thrust and stab, the bayonets ran red 
with enemy blood, and nothing was heard but sharp intakes of 
the breath and impacts of rifle butt-ends on round grey caps. All 
was done in silence, and the unkempt, bloodstained khaki men 
sank in exhaustion where they stood. Just for an instant, because 
the German shells swished through the air like express trains, and 
every man—how few !|—sweated and cursed and sang, unheard 
in the new inferno of sound, as he jerked the white cotton sand- 
bags from the German parapet and piled them up in front of the 
newly-won trench. 

Were these men heroes ? 

Along the foggy crowded street comes a racing newsboy 
yelling ‘ The ex-Kaiser’s wedding. Photos of the bride and bride- 
groom!’ At the edge of the curb stands a dirty, repulsive indi- 
vidual ; he holds his shattered hat against his chest, whilst with 
the other outstretched hand he proffers some boxes of matches 
to the passer-by. He has no medals, nor brilliant decorations— 
only a short black wooden stump in place of one leg below the 
knee. Nobody pays any attention to the proffered matches, nor 
wooden stump. 

* Where were you in the war ?’ 

‘Me? I was with the 7th Division at Festubert when I got 
this’ ; and he points to his leg, or where his leg should have been, 
smiling with an oddly familiar, impish grin. 

Yes ; time works many changes. The man directly responsible 
for the death and butchery of twenty millions celebrates his 
second marriage, besieged only by reporters and photographers. 
He sells his stupid memoirs for thousands of pounds to American, 
French, and English publishers. Yet here is one of his victims who 
fought that ‘ here shall lie, dead and buried, the criminal pride of 
the German Empire, vanquished by the free people it pretended 
to enslave.’ This man? He cannot sell a box of matches. Are 
these facts true? Ah! we are surrounded by foreheads of bronze, 
hearts like the nether millstone, and tongues set on fire of hell. 


To Labour is the lot of man below, 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. 


Would that the words of the Greek poet were understood by our 
governors! What solutions would they not give to our modern 
problems, and especially the problem of the ‘ disabled ’"—those 
men, to use a fine old term, broken in the war. 

To-day there is a casting of brickbats, a re-digging of imma- 
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terial tomahawks that deserve to be entombed in the British 
Museum. The Ministry of Pensions is at fault. No; it is the 
Ministry of Health. No; it is the Ministry of Labour. As though 
those Ministries mattered one iota in the solution of any problem. 
They sit in their mighty offices and megaphone the thunders, 
which only come from Almighty Jove. They are statuesque 
Mercuries from the land of living souls. To-day, as yesterday, 
there is one clear-minded man who sees aright, simply by the 
force of his sterling character. In peace as in war he com- 
mands the affections of his ‘men,’ and works as best he can 
in this war of peace. But what difficulties confront Marshal 
Haig! What impossibility to translate into action the words of 
Homer ! 

For that is the difficulty which besets us, look at it how we 
will—the difficulty to get employment for those broken men. 
No system of pensions and allowances is ever going to aid us. 
Only let us turn the million-power searchlight of our spirit on the 
Sphinxian riddle and cause it to dissolve in the moving sands of 
the Egyptian desert. 

Our economists are largely spectacled ‘ high brows’ who see 
things through a dismal mist of foggy book-learning and never 
get in contact with actual fluid life—life which changes, and 
wriggles and moves, with a speed impossible to formulate into 
what are called economic principles. No one knows what is a 
living wage, and probably no one ever shall know. Hence the 
impossibility of pensions. 

Pensions are terrifying, intricate, marvellous works of art 
woven fantastically by the nice white hands of political econo- 
mists and medical scientists. How does the living wage come in 
in regard to pensions? Ask the economists. How is a living 
wage determined in relation to mental and physical energy ? 
Ask the doctors. On all hands the reply will be ‘ Chaos.’ 

The plain man wonders if both the economists and the doctors 
are not seizing the red-hot end of the poker. 

It is contrary to the spirit of the British people for its indi- 
vidual members to ask for alms. Why are heroes of Festubert 
forced to sell matches on a London thoroughfare? Simply 
because of these economists and doctors and another race of 
men who have arisen called ‘experts ’—our' old friends the 
supermen. 

The economist does not know what is a ‘living wage’; it 
may be a living wage for one individual and a less than existence 
wage for another. Asa rule it is ‘ a less than existence’; because 
to help to solve his insolvable difficulty the economist took the 
military hierarchy as it stood and made military rank the measure 
of a living wage, 
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The doctor cannot estimate a man’s physical or mental 
abilities exactly: he cannot prognosticate the future; and 
therein he is also humbygged by the state of the labour market. 

The endeavours of these two scientific spirits have given us 
the present Ministry of Pensions. It is an immense organisation 
with a huge responsibility, which it can never adequately perform 
on its present lines. Why? Because its organisation is funda- 
mentally wrong. It is fundamentally stupid because it tries 
to combine the principles of economists and doctors. Nothin 
is more impossible, more hopeless, and more futile than this 
hybrid mixture which is neither salt bacon nor salt cod. 

What measures of mental or physical ability have we got as 
regards man? None. This tubercular individual with half a 
leg and a 100 per cent. temporary pension can yet be a genius 
in organisation or in literature. This other with the same mis- 
fortunes may be a hopeless invalid for life. That man has lost 
an arm and gets a 50 per cent. pension ; he is absolutely useless 
for his trade, but he might succeed in some other walk of life. 
He does not, and takes to selling matches in the Strand. 

The great Corneille says somewhere : 


Quelquefois l’un se brise ot l’autre s’est sauvé, 
Et par ou l’un perit, un autre est conservé. 


That is often the opinion of the ‘patient,’ but still the duty of 
surgeons and physicians is eternally the same—to heal and to 
cure. 

The political economist, with the usual card-index mind, 
insists that men’s physical and mental defects must be measured 
periodically by medical boards and medical referees, under his 
regulations, and their pensions or retired pay reduced or raised 
to save money for the State. This same species of economist 
insists that pensions must be administered according to ‘ known’ 
economic principles. The wife of a private soldier is only worth 
so much of an ‘ allowance’ per annum. The colonel’s wife gets 
more, but he has a child who was born so many months after his 
retirement notice appeared in the London Gazette. Ten days too 
late, and the child gets nothing! This officer has a 100 per cent. 
pension, and therefore is not entitled to a diet or treatment 
allowance—though he may have a wife and young family and be 
dying on his feet of consumption. These are a few of the queer 
ideas presented by the political economist—all to. diminish the 
expenses of the national Exchequer, forsooth. 

The pensioner is under this weird contraption of conflict- 
ing ideas called a Pensions Ministry. He lives in a nightmare 
maze of regulations and ordinances: a dream of ‘ applications’ 
for this and ‘ expirations ’ of that—enough to fill the hospitals 
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with ‘ neurasthenic’ patients. The pensioner has no rights; he 
must take what the Ministry of Pensions thinks he is entitled 
to—by regulation. After all, is this not the basis of any alms- 
giving organisation ? 

In a desultory sort of way disabled officers and men are 
trained for various occupations. Naturally when trained it is 
found there is no work, or they may have been trained for some- 
thing for which they have no natural aptitude. 

The whole paraphernalia of these insensate organisations— 
Pensions, Health, and Labour—fail to solve the problem. Let us 
leave it to Marshal Haig. 

Any man or woman who has sacrificed something of his or 
her being in a victorious war is entitled to recognition by the 
State. The old maxim ‘Ce qui tombe dans la fosse est pour le 
soldat’ has no force in modern ‘ civilised’ war, however true it 
may have been in former days. 

A State which says you take this award to-day, to-morrow 
it will be more or less—such a State is not giving a square deal 
to its defenders. It is only forming a Ministry of Pensions. 
The maimed defenders are entitled to a pension for life. This 
reasoning will bring the political economists to arms and alarm 
the ‘experts.’ But it is morally right, and morals and character 
are still at the back of civilisation, not economics. 

If a disabled soldier or officer has been ‘ boarded” and ‘ re- 
boarded ’ for a certain length of time, his approximate physical 
or mental condition must be known, even to doctors and econo- 
mists. An estimate should be taken and that individual’s 
award confirmed for life. What a terrible cost to the State! 
Rather, what a diminution of bureaucrats and bureaucratic 
expenses, and what a godsend to most of these broken men only 
to know exactly where they are! But this is the policy being 
pursued. Ah, yes! but the Armistice was four years ago, and 
some people think four years a long time—they did from 1914 
to 1918. 

Let the temporary pensions and allowances of these disabled 
officers and men be consolidated and paid through the Post 
Office and the Paymaster-General’s Office. What remains to be 
done by the Ministry of Pensions? Something which it has 
been doing in a dreadful muddle and which it. was not meant to 
do at all—arranging for the treatment and medical care of such 
officers and men. Fundamentally that should have belonged 
to the Ministry of Health, but of course the Ministry of Health 
was building houses for heroes. Why not persuade the Ministry 
of Health to leave the heroes to build their own homes whilst 
it takes over the medical care and treatment of the disabled 
officers and men ? 
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The chief defect in the Ministry of Pensions’ treatment and 
care of its charges is its centralisation, its want of actual contact 
with the local authorities, and with the individual concerned— 
the pensioner. The Ministry of Health looks after a lot of things 
which the mothers of England think should be their interest, 
but it is actually constituted and in touch with local authorities 
and individuals. Why should it not take charge of the work involved 
in the after-care and treatment of disabled officers and men? 
Is its function not more logically that than to oversee the building 
of houses? Or is it that both these Ministries are quivering with 
such a sense of duty and glorious ambition to heal and cure the 
aftermath of war that they cannot help overrunning each other’s 
territory ? 

But it is not the question of pensions and allowances which 
makes the problem of the disabled difficult to solve It is the 
question of the employment of such officers and men The 
average pensioner is not going to be content with his pension ; 
being a human being, he wants to aid in the world of after-war as 
much as is compatible with his physical and mental disabilities. 
Also the general average of pensions is so low that it is not fair 
to the pensioner to say, ‘ You take this amount per annum ; you 
can live on it.’ Most of them cannot. Ah, yes, they take to 
selling matches ! 

During the war these men were assured they were good boys. 
They were patted on the back and told by mighty voices, ‘ England 
will never fail you.’ They all gained a knowledge of a mighty 
Britain, of a Britain beyond the seas. They fought for their 
heritage as valiant men. What was done for them? Pensions, 
charity, unemployment relief—the chance of work in the future. 
What has that got to do with their heritage ? 

Training! What is the good of training men when there is 
no work for them to do, or work which, as the Americans say, 
‘does not cut any ice’? Ye gods, no work todo! Have we not 
got an Empire to develop? Have we not still got the same 
hands and brains which won us the war? Why cannot they get 
together and win our Empire as they have won the war ? 

No disabled officer or man should be without work: even if 
he is a bed-ridden cripple he can tell us tales or darn our socks ; 
he can do something to make his country worthy of her dead. 
Even this fallacious, illogical Ministry of Pensions admits that 
neurasthenic cases ‘ are improved by a little occupation.’ 

No disabled officer or man likes to be treated as a nuisance, 
or a humbug on a dole from:charity. It is contrary to the spirit 
of the British people, and it is not in accordance with human 
nature, however it may seem reasonable to doctors and political 
economists. 
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What is the use of a Ministry of Labour? Absolutely useless 
as at present constituted. The true function of a Ministry of 
Labour is to guide labour into productive channels, not into a 
Dardanelles of unemployment relief, registration, and other mar- 
vellous political,economic bunkum. Where is labour more urgently 
needed at the present time—more than ever before? It is needed 
for the development and the building of our Empire. Leave it 
to the foreigner! Then, what is the good of our heritage ? 

The labouring man is told to think imperially. We have a 
poor, low conception of the labouring man’s character, just as 
the Ministry of Pensions has a miserably low opinion of the 
character of the people entrusted to its care. The labouring man 
has been thinking ‘ imperially ’ for years, but his leaders are ages 
behind. 

Ask the man in the street with his barrel organ if he’d like to 
go to Australia. ‘God blimme, not arf!’ He cannot pay his 
passage. He would be lost in Queensland for years if he did not 
have training and seek to develop a hinterland on modern lines 
with a number of his fellows. What has the Ministry of Labour 
done in the last four years about that question of overseas settle- 
ment ? Wantoffunds? Again the Ministry of Pensions political 
economist with his non possumus—give him a dole. Any brain 
that reads and sees can tell that there is nothing more worthy of 
labour and more profitable to the nation and the Empire than 
the development of the heritage. 

The British people is ‘fed up’ with Ministries for this and 
Departments for that, which in the end lead us into a Hampton 
Court maze. Most of these Ministries are illogical: they lack 
touch with actual moving life in the twentieth century. The 
useful work they do could be as well done under the pre-war 
system. The other work is only hindrance to individual and 
co-operative effort, and better left to the nation at large. 

What causes wasteful national expenditure? All those conglo- 
merate Ministries and Departments which lead nowhere, their 
literature which destroys whole forests in Newfoundland, their 
acts on a charity basis which sap the manhood of Britain—an 
everlasting slackness which defeats all worthy aspirations. 

There is a dangerous spirit loose in the land, the spirit which 
complacently says, ‘ What a muddle we made during the war, 
one way and another! Yet here we are victorious!’ Let us 
muddle. But 

The heaped hopper’s ebbing still, 
And still the clap plays clatter. 


The British Legion has to fight against a chaos of officialdom 
and bumbledom which does nothing save shut out the sun. 
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To get rid of that officialdom is one of the first things to do to 
hail the aurora. 

The Ministry of Pensions should be wound up and its affairs 
handed over to the Paymaster-General, the Post Office, and the 
Ministry of Health ; the Ministry of Health diminished to a size 
proportionate to the nation’s needs. What real mother wants 
maternity benefits or other valueless things provided by a Ministry 
of Health? Do they not want their husbands employed at a 
decent wage ? And would they not rather have houses and homes 
and be able to pay their own rent, doctor, and expenses ? Houses 
are not going to be built by a Ministry of Health. Building costs 
are almost at rock-bottom. But what is the contractor going to 
do when he is tied by a thousand restrictions, taxed to death, 
and building for a nation living on unemployment doles and hope— 
Micawberlike ? What a squandermania! Schools and educa- 
tion! Give the fathers work and help make homes—if not in 
England, then overseas: there is where the true education 
begins. ; 

The Ministry of Labour is this other excrescence in the cen- 
tralised political, economic firmament. It performs every kind 
of duty under the sun—somehow a sort of duty without any kind 
of glorious ambition. State insurance for unemployment to-day ; 
State insurance against national suicide to-morrow. ll is a set 
piece in this firmament, firm and logical as the dome of St. Paul’s. 

All centres in the question of employment. But what futile 
efforts, akin to a mosquito trying to act Hamlet, do we make in 
that direction. One idea alone would solve the problem— 
develop the British Empire. There are others—heaps of others. 
What about damming the Severn for electric energy? What 
about developing aerial transport on a scale which no nation in 
Europe can reach? Even what about making our own agri- 
cultural England worth living in, and not damning it entirely ? 
These are not things for a Ministry of Labour or any other 
Ministry. They want to be undertaken by living beings, who 
cannot undertake them till these Ministries are put in the melting- 
pot. 
Set free the spirits of duty and ambition which actuated our 
men in the war. Then we shall have no problem of the disabled, 
and a little less of every other problem. Set Labour and Capital 
free, and taxation will rapidly decrease. Assuredly it will not 
decrease by feeding the labourer on unemployment pay and 
chasing capital out of the country by a capital levy. To ship- 
wreck on Destruction Point we are steering with slack sheets. 
Let us starboard our helm, luff more up in the wind, and get 
into a fair seaway. 

F T. Kerr RItTcuIE. 





‘WHY WE SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON THE 
EMPIRE’ 


AUSTRALIAN RESOURCES 


THE conclusion of the war has again forced to the front the 
question of the economic organisation of the British Common- 
wealth, a subject often in the minds of British publicists since Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain made his proposal for Imperial Preference. 
But the problem has now entered upon a somewhat different 
phase. We are beginning to realise that an economic reorganisa~ 
tion of the Empire cannot be entirely accomplished by a system 
of tariffs. This suggests itself forcibly to our minds when we 
consider the present distribution of the British race over its 
vast territories. The British Islands, with 120,000 square miles, 
contain over 47,000,000 inhabitants, while the 12,000,000 square 
miles of territory outside Britain accommodate less than 20,000,000 
of European descent. Theself-governing Dominions, with 7,444,000 
square miles, accommodate but 16,500,000 people. The only 
inference that we can draw from these figures is that the most 
important step towards an economic reorganisation of the Empire 
and a full utilisation of its resources is the readjustment of 
this anomaly in the distribution of its population. For sucha 
distribution is wrong in every way. From the point of view 
of Imperial defence it raises two complementary problems—an 
over-populated centre which cannot feed itself, and vast areas at 
the extremities which cannot be held by the scanty populations 
which now occupy them. From an economic point of view the 
position is equally indefensible. The unit of economic energy is 
the personality—the mind and body—of the human being. The 
only way to develop a territory is to place human beings there 
and to maké them work it. It is true that the economic evolution 
of the nineteenth century and the first application of scientific 
discovery to transport and transmission led to a most extra- 
ordinary extension of the economic system of Europe. The outer 
world was progressively brought under the control of European 
nations. By an elaborate mechanism, controlled by the economic 
leaders of Europe, the produce of the uncivilised areas of the 
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world was secured from the occupiers, who knew little of its value, 
and was brought to Europe. Most of it came in the form of raw 
materials, which were converted into manufactured goods and 
then resold—largely to inhabitants of the outer world. It was 
on the margin between the cheap raw material obtained by 
Europe and the price at which it was able to sell that European 
economy was based. 

The result was unfortunate. Western Europe had to be 
highly industrialised to meet the strain. A few Europeans 
manipulating the ignorant inhabitants were all that was thought 
necessary to organise the production of the outer world for 
European purposes. Such a system was bound to break down, 
because it did not treat the outer world as an end in itself, but as 
a mere factor in the economy of the Old World. The British 
Colonies and Dominions, of course, insisted almost from the first 
upon being treated as self-determining units, set up tariffs, and 
endeavoured to supply their own needs for manufactured goods. 
With small populations and huge territories their people were able 
to live at a much higher standard of comfort than the peoples 
at home. Even non-European peoples have obtained a higher 
conception of their worth and the value of what they produce and 
have developed a strong desire to increase their industrial poten- 
tialities. Raw materials are thus no longer cheap, whilst the outer 
world is beginning to build tariff walls and to compete against the 
manufactures of Europe, and the European worker insists on being 
treated as an end in himself. The costs of European industry 
have increased at the same time as the bases (raw materials of coal 
and iron) which first rendered European industry possible are 
beginning to become exhausted. In particular the costs of 
transport, upon which the world-wide economy I have described 
is very largely dependent, have very largely advanced. The 
shipping control is highly organised and directed by a few minds. 
The result is that the margin between the cost of raw materials 
and the selling price of manufactured goods on which Europe 
previously existed threatens to disappear. The fabric of world- 
wide economy envisaged by the economists of the nineteenth 
century may, therefore, prove a mere temporary structure quite 
unsound in the circumstances which have now developed. Within 
the British Empire the economic situation is related to the 
strategic situation. We have vast under-populated aréas in which 
the problems of the pioneer are rendered more difficult by the 
scantiness of the population. Huge deposits of wealth cannot be 
exploited because the numbers available to capture or consume 
them are too small. At the centre of the Empire there are many 
millions dependent for the materials of existence on an elaborate 
artificial mechanism which may at any time be interrupted. The 
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reorganisation of which the Empire from an economic point of 
view is most in need is redistribution of population. The 
financial organisations of the centre at the present time may 
profit more from a continuance of the old methods, but the 
economic capacity of each citizen and the total wealth of the 
people would be immensely increased if a large proportion of the 
masses of the British Islands could be sent to reinforce the out- 
posts. At present all are ineffective: those in England because 
they are circumscribed and restricted pawns in a vast economic 
machine ; those in the outer Empire because they are often 
without the amenities of civilisation and are unable to create the 
organisation to realise their produce. 

Immediately we look at Australia a new side of the question 
presents itself to our minds. Australia is mainly in the temperate 
zone. The coastal belts on the south-west and south-east of the 
continent, in area about seven times as large as the British 
Islands, and with a healthier climate, are well fitted to be a home 
for the British people. The race has been maintained pure. 
Social life and political institutions being inspired by British 
traditions, the surplus population of Great Britain can be placed 
there with a minimum of disturbance. 

From the economic point of view the possibilities of the 
development of Australia through immigration are still more 
striking. Settlement of Australia has been accomplished in a 
curious way. The continent contains nearly 3,000,000 square 
miles, of which 1,000,000 have a rainfall of less than ro inches, a 
considerable portion being absolutely desert. The other 2,000,000 
square miles of the continent are occupied, and even a large part 
of the desert is held by wandering flocks. This phase of Australian 
settlement is not sufficiently understood in England. The 
dominant feature is its extensive character. In Europe all settle- 
ment is intensive. The areas held are small—the soil is tilled 
even if cattle are kept. The people are thus close together and 
live in settlements of some size. In Australia development was 
largely determined by the merino sheep, which succeeds best in 
dry areas on the native grasses. As long as water can be got for 
drinking and the flocks can be moved when the water gives out 
the pastoralist can take up land right into the distant interior. 
The wool industry is still by far the largest producer of wealth, 
and thus a very large proportion of production is derived from 
immense tracts of semi-arid country in the interior at a very low 
rate per acre of land, but at a very high rate per head of labour 
engaged and per 1/. of capital invested. This extension of settle- 
ment in Australia is unique. Gibbon Wakefield foresaw it, per- 
ceived its danger, and in the organisation of his settlement 
tried to prevent it. He was beaten by the merino sheep. But 
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such a method of settlement raises problems of the greatest 
difficulty. Psychologically the Australian has been made unfit 
for the problems of closer settlement. Broad acres and large 
vistas have alone any attraction forhim. This makes the country- 
side a very lonely place. Towns and homes are far apart and 
amenities of life are insufficiently developed. The point is, 
however, that over a vast extent of territory the foundations of 
a productive economy have been laid. It is as if the pioneer had 
erected a framework in which all the elements of a very full 
economic system had their place. All that is left to the present 
generation is to complete it. The great problem, therefore, which 
remains to the Australian of the next generation and for the 
population which is to be brought to Australia during the next 
fifty years is to develop these beginnings and to exploit the soil 
in a more intensive and a more diverse way. 

The most suitable area for this purpose is that part of thecoastal 
fringe which, with a rainfall of from 15 to 30 inches, has, on the 
whole, a rich soil and a magnificent climate. There is no severe 
winter, and the multifarious fruits of the temperate and subtropical 
soils can be produced in profusion. Wines, fruit, timber, flax, 
sugar, cotton, and tobacco have all shown themselves suited to the 
climate and soil. But these are all products which require a high 
degree of skill and organisation, a much greater expense of pro- 
duction than either meat, wool or wheat, and, therefore, a better 
developed market than the scanty popilation can as yet afford. 
Improvements in refrigerated transport which enable butter, 
cheese, and bacon to reach Europe have led to a great expansion 
of the dairy industry, but it remains true in the main that the more 
specialised primary industries of the coastal fringe, the industries 
which could produce a greatly increased amount of wealth per acre, 
languish. Over-production is a constant fear, and the pioneers 
are from time to time overwhelmed with disaster because of lack 
of markets. 

Efforts made up to the present indicate that all the conditions 
necessary for success, except population, exist. With population 
the experimental and precarious would immediately become 
prosperous and assured. The wealth that is now potential would 
be realised. As it is, these areas are thinly settled, much of them 
on a pastoral basis. An increase of population would articulate 
and integrate what is now scattered and feeble because separate, 
and reduce the pressure of every economic problem. The present 
railway system, built at immense difficulty and expense to serve 
a thin pastoral population, could accommodate one ten times 
as large, and would then become perhaps the cheapest system in 
the world. The same would hold with regard to the cost of 
government and the provision of all public utilities. Lastly 
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with increased population and primary production on an intensive 
scale not only would the difficulties of labour in primary industry 
disappear, but production of raw materials and the wealth thus 
obtained would be a stimulus to the secondary industries in the 
towns. The riches obtained from the three simple primary 
products of wool, meat, and wheat have sufficed to build up the 
large cities on the coast. The tendency of a more intensive settle- 
ment will be to create big inland centres; and, linked with 
primary production, there could be an immense industrial system. 
The black coal of New South Wales, the enormous lignite measures 
in Victoria (in some cases 700 feet thick), and the water power of 
Tasmania are sufficient for an industrial population of many 
millions. 

This is not an article on immigration, and does not attempt 
to deal with the problems involved in the resettlement of large 
numbers of people in new lands. These problems diminish as the 
settlement progresses. A country with a large population, 
provided it has not reached the limits of its settlement, can absorb 
more immigrants than a very sparsely settled country deficient in 
capital. The slow rate of increase in Australia since the gold 
discoveries slackened is thus perfectly natural. But we have 
now reached the turning point. During the last twenty years 
there have been large accumulations of capital. The rate of 
interest has been low. Wealth has been evenly distributed. The 
workers own many millions in savings bank deposits. These factors 
have made the economic position of Australia more stable than that 
of any other part of the world. Between 1900 and 1914 Europe 
and America were convulsed by at least two financial crises which 
did not affect Australia at all. Australia paid over 400,000,0001. 
as her share of war cost. Apart from some fluctuations of exchange 
which did not affect our general welfare we have emerged from 
the war period more prosperous than ever before, with no urgent 
financial dangers, with balanced ledger, and practically no unem- 
ployment. The absorptive capacity of Australia for immigrations 
has thus vastly improved. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to indicate the 
essence of the economic position of Australia and on general 
lines the best way in which it should play its part in development 
of the British Commonwealth. It is now desirable to indicate 
more definitely the directions in which development is invited or 
likely to be successful, and how development will contribute to the 
economic stability and strength of the Empire. In this more 
detailed survey mineral wealth will not be very closely estimated. 
Gold played a crucial part in the early development of Australia, 
and enabled the rapid settlement of a large population in a few 
years. Australia is rich in all other minerals, but search for 
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precious metals is often a waste of human energy. Australia’s 
wealth lies in her lands and primary industries. She has large 
deposits of the industrial metals—iron, aluminium, copper, lead, 
zinc ; but in the case of the first two it does not seem as if they 
could supply any other than the Australian demand because of 
the expense involved. Taking, then, the potentialities for primary 
industry, Australian development may be classified as follows : 


1. Possible pastoral development. 

2. Development of wheat-growing areas. 

3. Areas suitable for dairying development. 
4. Areas suitable for intensive agriculture. 


1. Pastoral life does not afford much opportunity for the new 
settler unless he is possessed of considerable means. In most 
States the limit of pastoral development has been reached. Flocks 
and herds are smaller than they were twenty-five years ago, 
though with improved efficiency their production and value are 
both much greater. Pastoral life is ideal for the type of the 
English country gentleman, is easily learnt, and is not exacting. 
Undoubtedly as the larger estates are approached by railway 
lines they tend to be subdivided. Smaller estates will probably 
make for better breeding, greater efficiency, more water conserva- 
tion, and greater carrying capacity. This, however, will not 
settle many new settlers or add very much to the production of 
wealth. The only two areas which are capable of largely increased 
pastoral development are the north-west corners of Western 
Australia and the Northern Territory, which are perhaps the two 
most important reserves for meat raising in the world. Both 
need considerable expenditure on railway development before 
their potentiality can be realised. 

2. Expansion of the wheat area. The area at present under 
all crops is about 13,000,000 acres. The wheat land is distri- 
buted between the State of New South Wales, 3,000,000 acres; 
Victoria, 2,295,000; Queensland, 175,750; South Australia, 
2,163,646; Western Australia, 1,223,000. But wheat can be 
produced in all areas where there is a rainfall of 10 inches in the 
wheat-growing period April to October, and in areas of summer 
rainfall wheat can be grown by planting towards the end of 
summer. The area of land situate in the 10-inch rainfall area is 
484,330 square miles, or nearly 310,000,000 acres, distributed 
approximately as follows: Western Australia, 93,500 square 
miles; South Australia, 47,000 square miles; Queensland, 
80,000 square miles; New South Wales, 160,000 square miles ; 
Victoria, 75,000 square miles; Tasmania, 26,215 square miles. 
It may be assumed that half of this land could be devoted to wheat. 

In addition, by the selection of drought-resistant seed and 
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dry farming methods wheat can be successfully grown with a 
rainfall of 6 inches. This will add another 250,000 square 
miles of territory to the wheat area. This huge area for 
wheat is possibly the most impressive fact in the economy of 
Australia. Wheat growing is a relatively simple form of agri- 
culture which can be learnt by the immigrant without much 
difficulty. There are enormous areas of this land in the south- 
west corner of Western Australia. South Australia is capable of 
very large development in the drier areas. Victoria is well 
settled, but the holdings are too large, and would be more efficient 
and more productive if held by double the number of farmers. 
The same is true of the southern part of New South Wales along 
the Murray Valley, but the area which offers most opportunities 
for cereal development is the western slope of the coastal mountain 
range from the latitude of Sydney as far as the tropic, and only 
cultivated now in patches. The soil is good, there is a high 
rainfall, and comparison with India suggests that it could produce 
many millions of bushels annually. The area involved is over 
100,000 square miles. 

3. Dairying has chiefly developed during the last thirty years 
owing to the improvement in refrigerated transport. It requires 
rich soil and a rainfall of from 20 to 40 inches. The total area with 
such rainfall is 732,000 square miles. Dairying is carried on in 
patches all along the coastal fringe. The western district of 
Victoria and the province of Gippsland are possibly the best 
developed. They are capable of extension, and, as the holdings 
are large, could easily hold two or three times the present popula- 
tion. In New South Wales the districts on the south and north 
coasts developed later. The Northern Rivers district of New South 
Wales is one of the most favoured, is extraordinarily rich, with 
noble rivers and ports, and has a heavy rainfall. It is suitable for 
many crops requiring a heavy rainfall, such as sugar, and sober 
people have stated that it could support twice the present popula- 
tion of Australia. Patches of similar country of extraordinary 
fertility occur in Queensland in the tablelands behind the escarp- 
ment of the coastal range, plateaux with a general elevation of 
about 2000 feet above sea level, where the climate is temperate. 
Lastly, there are many suitable patches in Tasmania and a very 
large dairying area in the south-western. corner of Western 
Australia. In both of these the rainfall is over 40 inches and 
absolutely reliable. 

4. In considering land in Australia capable of intense culture 
we have to realise that most of it has been alienated and very 
little of what is alienated is being used for intense culture. It is 
held for low-grade crops like wheat, oats or barley, which rarely 
return over 6/. per acre. Sometimes the very choicest land is used © 
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for pastoral purposes. Owners hold such large areas that the low- 
grade use of it pays them though the interest on the capital value 
issmall. Many projects for forcing this land into cultivation have 
been launched, such as single and progressive tax on land values ; 
but these have in the main failed, partly because we have not had 
the courage to apply them to the logical limit, partly because, with 
the subdivision of pastoral estates, the farmers turn against the 
tax, and partly because there is no market at present for many of 
the products of intense culture. On the whole it is better to let 
the market factors operate. High prices for land stimulate pro- 
duction ; low-price land easily relapses to a lower grade of culture, 

The suitability of the land in the temperate zones for a large 
number of different types of crops is undoubted. Beet sugar and 
flax have been grown successfully in Victoria. Attempts to grow 
tobacco have been made for nearly thirty years, and in Queensland 
and Victoria they now promise success. Wine of good quality is 
most successfully grown in South Australia and Victoria. The 
climate of various parts of the coastal fringe is especially adapted 
for poultry raising. Australia holds the world’s record for egg 
production, and when export is properly organised it will be 
large. Bee keeping is also profitable, and such smaller industries 
as silk culture, production of flower seeds, bulbs, and essences, 
oils and dyes are indicated as suited to the climate. For nearly 
all the industries in this section what is necessary is a larger 
population to supply and a larger amount of capital for organisa- 
tion and to secure access to markets. As it is they are rather 
a trap, for under present conditions they are precarious, and 
available capital and personnel would be better employed in 
more certain avenues. 

Finally, Australia could not only grow profitably the first soft 
timbers of the world, but in her native timbers has an entirely 
indigenous range, from soft woods to the fire-resistant hard woods 
and from beautiful furniture woods to the red gum and jarrah, 
which are everlasting in water or under ground. Scientific 
forestry and afforestation are both greatly needed. 

(a) Irrigation Possibilities—Irrigation affords, perhaps, the 
best chance of accommodating large populations in Australia, 
because it involves closer settlement, small blocks and com- 
munities. The immigrant will often take to this work better 
than the native born. Markets, however, are most important, 
because there is a constant danger of over-production. Even now 
one of the most prosperous settlements in Victoria, Mildura, is 
assisted by a duty on dried fruits which enables the grower to 
charge in the local market above the export price. If there were 
twenty-five to thirty million people in Australia this danger would 
very largely disappear, for the local consumption would stabilise 
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the market if it did not absorb the whole production. Irrigation 
generally spells fruit, which is either sold fresh as jam, canned, or 
dried. In the past too little attention has been paid to make-up 
of these preserved fruits, but the fruit itself is excellent, and the 
land of better and more even quality than the famous irrigation 
valleys of California. 

The subject of irrigation leads us to the famous Murray Valley, 
which is the economic centre of Australia. A noble river of 
1600 miles in length, it is bordered on each side by fertile land 
which cannot produce in ordinary times because of the scanty 
rainfall, but application of the river water brings abundant crops. 
The flow, however, is irregular. In the late spring the river 
overflows a vast area, whereas in late summer it can sometimes 
be crossed on foot. A gigantic scheme is in operation by which 
this will be regulated, navigation facilitated, and sufficient water 
made available to give about 1,000,000 acres of land 12 inches of 
water per acre. 

All water rights in Victoria belong to the State and are adminis- 
tered by a separate Commission, the State Rivers and Water 
Supply Commission, which charges a rate only sufficient to pay its 
expenses. The result is that instead of water costing pounds, as in 
Egypt and America, it costs as little as 6s. per acre foot in parts 

‘of the Murray Valley. It only remains to say that a great deal of 
the best fruit of Australia—apples, pears, and oranges—is grown 
without irrigation. The export trade in the first named is on an 
assured basis, and the others have to be developed. All are 
hampered by excessive freights and by the vagaries of Covent 
Garden dealers. 

(b) Special Crops.—In Australia every attempt has been made 
to vary the type of crop, and there seems to be an ambition, 
perhaps not altogether wise, to establish every primary industry 
which has any chance of success. One of the principal of these 
crops has been sugar, which has been grown with more or less 
success for forty years. It is now grown under white labour 
conditions along the north-east coast of Queensland, and it is the 
great factor in settling this beautiful tropical fringe with a thriving 
population. But we have practically reached the limit of our 
Australian market for sugar, and a large further extension would 
not be justified, as price forbids export. Lately, however, Austra- 
lians have been encouraged by the best experts to believe that 
cotton has an immense future here—that Queensland can grow a 
far better cotton than the average American variety, while the 
Murray Valley can grow cotton of as good staple as the best 
Egyptian. The advantages claimed are a climate and a sun that 
develop fine qualities in all products, and freedom from the pests 
which have devastated American crops. Wages of labour would 
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certainly be a difficulty, but on small holdings it is thought that 
families could do the work. Owing to the devastations of the 
boll weevil the American production is down. It will take many 
years for prices to get to pre-war levels, and in the meantime the 
Governments are guaranteeing payable prices. 

Such completes a rapid survey of Australian potentialities, 
It goes without saying that industrial products are not forgotten. 
Oil is sought earnestly, and Austrdlians have no equals as searchers 
for minerals of all kinds. Power alcohol can be produced, and it 
is hoped that with cheap power from coal the production of 
nitrates and other industrial chemicals can be made extremely 
profitable. Small as it is, the Australian market is exceedingly 
good. Its people are well off, their purchasing power large, and 
it will pay British manufacturers to spend money here to produce 
for the Australian market alone. 

The ideal of Imperial development described in this article is 
not one usually held by Imperialists in Britain, nor perhaps by 
those who inaugurated this series of articles. It differs essentially 
from the ideal of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who contemplated an 
economic hierarchy with the manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain at the head. The ideal here advocated is an economy 
based upon British men and women spread over the whole of the 
vast temperate areas of the British Commonwealth, living accord- 
ing to British customs and traditions, connected by the old 
political ties, but exploiting the resources of the soil on which they 
live, satisfying their primary needs and exchanging their surplus 
goods. It is a more productive economy because it assumes a 
more direct relation between the individual and the service of 
wealth, the means of producticn, and the control of the product. 
It is a sounder economy because it rids the economic system from 
control of financial and capitalist interests. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s system was the logical adaptation of the 
world-wide economy of the Manchester school to twentieth 
century conditions, and contemplated an array of middlemen who 
would have levied a toll on industry and depressed all effort. It 
is claimed here that if the Empire were developed through a more 
regular distribution of the British race over its surface there 
would be, in the first place, a better return to individual effort, and 
then a more profitable use of the capital wealth of the British 
people and a greater production of goods. There would also be 
a solution of the problems of Imperial defence, enabling the 
British Commonwealth to play a more pacific véle in the world. 
Exchange would not be less, but would differ in character: it 
would be in the finer products, the more typical, indigenous and 
valuable products of each part. Britain at the world’s centre 
would still control the Empire’s trade in the finer products of 
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manufacture and in articles depending on taste and quality, in 
which world markets are necessary. 

Of course a process which requires a redistribution of popula- 
tion must cover some generations. Migrations of peoples involve 
severe difficulties in economic readjustment, and immigration 
often fails so badly in smaller countries that it is checked. The 
depopulation of Great Britain would involve problems of no 
ordinary magnitude. But if Great Britain and the Dominions 
were looked upon as one whole, as the New Greater Britain—the 
area on which the British race will attain a greater importance 
and perform a more effective service to the human race than even 
in the glorious past—these difficulties would disappear. The great 
necessity of an immigration policy is capital. At present British 
capital is free to the world. The huge annual surplus available 
for investment abroad is too often considered as money with which 
to speculate. High rates of interest are sought in Argentina and 
Brazil, in Egypt, India, and China. It is often lost, or produces 
little of value to the British Commonwealth except dividends. 

A striking change has, moreover, taken place during the last 
few years. We have spent large sums on developing China ; but 
Japan is in a position to get the trade. Money was invested 
within the Empire in Egypt and India. But Egypt is now 
economically free of the Empire ; in India the huge undertakings 
built with British money will be in the near future controlled by 
Indians in the interest of India. The Dominions no longer secure 
as immigrants the best and most enterprising men in Britain as 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Immigrants are 
rather of the negative order—those without a settled purpose at 
home. The wandering pioneer strains seem at times to have been 
worked out. Able engineers, traders, miners, and railway men 
from Britain go to foreign lands in Asia, Africa, and America, and 
the best university men are drafted to the Indian Civil Service, 
where they serve in a debilitating climate amid an unfriendly 
people. Why cannot we concentrate brains and energy and 
capital on the Dominions? In Australia, frankly, our personnel 
is not sufficient either in numbers or training for the stupendous 
problems which face us. Our capital resources are not enough 
to receive a large addition of immigrants. In the Victorian 
immigration scheme it is contemplated that each immigrant 
family will cost 2000/. to settle on the land. One hundred 
thousand families at this rate would cost 200,000,000/. Such a 
cost would be beyond the financial resources of a small country, 
yet it must be realised that the expenditure would provide a 
nucleus of productive activity which would not only maintain 
the settler and his family, but call upon the services of many 
others. From this point of view it may not be too much; 
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from the British angle what matters is that this large amount 
of capital must be demanded directly and indirectly from her 
wealth and will be supplied in the form of goods and transport 
services. A definite concentration on settlement in the Dominions 
would mean an immense stimulus to British industry and the 
profitable use of British capital. This would continue for many 
years while the vacant spaces filled, and then, as equilibrium 
resulted, the character of the economy of the Empire would 
change and exchange would be in surplus products. 

In the process of resettlement, therefore, the productive 
activity of Britain would be taxed to the utmost. The problem 
should be studied in Great Britain as a scientific problem. Gibbon 
Wakefield did a great deal with his group and his Colonisa- 
tion Society to smooth out the difficulties of early settlement, 
and now, after eighty years, we have experience which could 
be garnered by a similar circle of thinkers and the path of the 
statesman made easier. The necessity for group settlement by 
immigrants should be realised. Midura in Australia and places 
like Atascadero in California have brought the science of com- 
munity settlement to a very high pitch. There is here scope for 
agricultural experts, road and water engineers, financial experts, 
architects, town planners. A more direct interest by sections of 
British people in particular schemes would attract interest. As 
concentration on the Empire would stimulate and enrich British 
thought and activity, redistribution of population would involve 
no diminution of British welfare and prestige. Great Britain 
would become the historic centre and political nucleus of a 
Commonwealth of mighty nations acting as one in regard to the 
rest of the world, but free, self-governing, secure through their 
inherent strength from all attack, and therefore pacific. The 
reasons why we should concentrate on the Empire are obvious. 
Is it selfish to ask why we should not concentrate on the self- 
governing Dominions, where men of British race can live according 
to British traditions ? 

FREDERICK EGGLESTON. 





PHOCION, A NEGLECTED HERO 


HISTORICAL reputations are curious things. The laws which 
govern their growth and decay do not seem to be fully under- 
stood ; indeed, chance appears to have as much to do with them as 
anything else. Once a person becomes an historical figure, it is 
often doubtful whether he will remain stereotyped in his greatness, 
a crystallised sample, like Sir Thomas More for instance, or 
whether he will become subject to all the fluctuations of public 
opinion, like Henry VIII., or Mary Queen of Scots. Let historians 
paint a man black enough, and some Froude is sure to arise to 
make him out grey, if not beautifully white. And, sure enough, 
we may be thankful to the man with the parti pris, for he always 
adds interest and rich colouring to the patchwork of history, and 
he reminds us that few men are either unmitigated saints or 
unadulterated rascals. Occasionally one wonders how it is that 
some names have escaped almost all notice in the list of great men, 

The orator for certain has a decided pull over others in attain- 
ing notoriety, for when once a born speaker gets his audience, his 
fame is assured, and he becomes a prominent figure. He appeals 
to the dramatic instinct, though his actual words, gesture, and 
voice die with him. A Burke, a Mirabeau, or a Savonarola 
stamps himself upon his age with greater ease and quickness than 
a Newton or a Leonardo, and that is perhaps why Demosthenes 
looms so large in Greek history compared with his antagonist 
Phocion. In our youth we were all told the story of the sea shore 
and the pebbles, the practice in the cellar, and the despair at his 
ill success of Demosthenes when he attempted suicide in the 
waters of the Pirzeus, and some of us remember how, encouraged 
by his copybook virtue and perseverance, we plucked up courage 
at our first debating society. : 

But of his contemporary Phocion we were given no impres- 
sion, save perhaps that he was an utterer of disagreeable truths, 
and certainly a most disagreeable person. The glitter of the 
brilliant Demosthenes and his striking eloquence seem to have 
distracted historians from considering the more sturdy character 
of this great Athenian. They have either damned him with faint 
praise, like Grote, or else, like Bishop Thirlwall, they have laid 
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stress on his ‘ repulsive exterior,’ ‘ his pride and peevishness ’ in 
expressing his contempt for public opinion. Let us be thankful, 
therefore, to old Plutarch, who, though possibly inaccurate in some 
respects, has nevertheless preserved for all time a portrait of 
Phocion, dispassionate as a statue, and yet a little glorified, like 
a fly caught in amber. 

A greater contrast than between Phocion and his popular 
antagonist can hardly be imagined. The one represented all that 
was solid and thoughtful in the Greek character ; the other was 
typical of the democratic agitator, a venal scallywag with a 
rhetorical gift for anticipating and formulating the popular will 
in the noblest language. It is impossible to avoid this contrast in 
dealing with Phocion, as their lives were so closely associated, and 
in all probability their lifelong antagonism sharpened the distinc- 
tion between the two. His whole mental attitude towards life in 
general, and politics in particular, was founded on the careful 
method of the philosophers ; the truth—in his case nearly always 
the brutal truth—was arrived at by the exercise.of the critical 
faculty. The lessons which he had learnt from Plato and Xeno- 
crates in the Academy had been so engrained in his nature that 
his life became a standing example of Greek philosophy applied 
to action. ‘ Before you move,’ it said, ‘or embark on a policy, 
consider well that it be the right course, and do not act hastily 
or from sentiment. War is an evil to be avoided if possible, but 
if you are obliged to draw the sword, strike hard.’ At least he 
interpreted it thus. The other attitude of mind was, ‘ Strike 
first, and argue afterwards. Catch your enemy napping, and the 
gods will never suffer the Greeks to be conquered.’ Whether we 
agree with the warlike policy of Demosthenes or the more cautious 
international view of Phocion matters not. We may admire the 
noble eloquence which stirred up the Athenians to oppose Philip 
of Macedon, for it appeals to our patriotism ; at the same time 
we may still feel that Phocion’s strenuous advocacy of diplomatic 
methods was a wholesome check to hot-headed and precipitate 
action. 

At that time Athens had attained a pride of race encouraged 
and intensified by a pure form of democracy which was unique. 
There were no Estates of the Realm, and no privileges of class : 
the butcher and the fruit-seller rubbed shoulders with the aristocrat 
and the philosopher ; their votes counted the same. ‘ There is 
no tyrant here,’ says Euripides. ‘ This is a free city, and when I 
say a free city, I mean one in which the whole people by turns 
takes part in the sovereignty, and the rich have no privilege as 
against the poor.’ 

Although as a people they had not long emerged from bar- 
barism, and still clung tenaciously to their superstitions and 
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rustic rites, yet they were fully conscious of the strides in civilisa- 
tion which had been made so rapidly by their beloved city. Even 
the butcher may have known that Anaxagoras, his former fellow- 
citizen, had discovered that the moon reflected the light of the 
sun, and had explained and foretold her wondrous darkening, 
and, as he wandered round the market-place in his leisure hours 
and overheard fragments of philosophy discussed by the students, 
even he may have picked up some dim notion of the value of 
Virtue, Wisdom, and Beauty. The humble fruit-seller too, when 
he raised his eyes to the Sacred Hill, must have thrilled with pride 
at the sight of temples and carvings which no other nation could 
produce, and maybe his latent historic sense was quickened by 
the thought that the bones of Theseus, their mythical and god-like 
king, brought home by pious hands from the Isle of Scyros, lay 
there at peace in their midst. Such common thoughts as these 
served to produce a solidarity and a spirit of cohesion which made 
Athens a more formidable opponent to outside nations than 
Sparta or Thebes, for she represented something more than mere 
military strength and discipline, and it is not surprising that the 
great barbarian kings should have desired to crush this impertinent 
and clever little city. 

To appeal to a people bursting with national pride was a 
comparatively easy matter for Demosthenes, and the ready 
response doubtless stimulated him to the highest poetry of 
eloquence, but to recommend peace, delay, or diplomacy to so 
excitable a crowd, to reduce their patriotic flames to a more 
steady glow, was a difficult and almost heroic task. This, however, 
was always the véle of Phocion. And, to do the Athenians justice, 
they commonly listened to him with respect, if not with admira- 
tion. Physically handicapped by his grim countenance, rugged 
exterior, and a frame hardened by exposure—for he commonly 
wore but one garment—he was not an engaging figure. When 
taunted with always frowning and thereby making the bystanders 
laugh at his appearance he retorted: ‘My frown does you no 
harm, but the silly grin of flatterers is a thing to make you weep.’ 
Not an ingratiating reply, but at least here was something real in 
Athens, something rare, an honest man—one who could be 
counted on to speak his mind without fear, who openly disregarded 
public opinion, whose gibes carried the greater sting in that they 
were true. He was the only man who could abstract the bottom 
bricks from the lofty edifices of Demosthenes’ eloquence, so much 
so that the latter in a moment of candour one day exclaimed when 
Phocion rose to reply in the assembly : ‘ Here comes the hatchet 
to my speech.’ 

A man of deeds as well as of words, he had distinguishe 
himself by his bravery in the battle of Naxos and other fights, 
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and could be depended upon as an able commander when the 
pinch came. How otherwise would he have been elected general 
of the forces no less than forty-four times? Was it not the fact 
that their allies along the coast were in the habit of closing their 
ports and preparing for war whenever any other general was 
chosen, because they never felt safe? And certainly it could 
never be said that he had run away from the face of the enemy as 
Demosthenes had in the battle against Philip. Therefore they 
might just as well listen to his counsels for peace, seeing that he 
always made the other side wince with his pithy shafts of criticism ; 
then, with an ironical laugh at his wit, they could always outvote 
him in the end, elect him general, and force him to carry out a 
policy which he detested. His was the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness asking, so to speak, that his single dissent be recorded 
in the minutes. 

‘ A man of austere character,’ says Walter Bagehot, ‘ naturally 
tends towards an excessive party spirit, and to an extreme isola- 
tion,’ and doubtless Phocion carried his peace-at-any-price policy 
to a length which appeared unpatriotic; it spelt caution and 
delay—ideas as yet foreign to a democratic assembly—but at 
least he was the first Greek statesman who seemed to have a 
glimmering of the value of an international policy and of the 
benefit of defensive alliances. The world as yet was not ripe for 
conferences and treaties. The word ‘virtue’ was commonly 
associated primarily with personal bravery, though philosophy 
had imported into its meaning other and deeper qualities which 
were stealing into human conduct under its label. With nations 
it was a case of a word and a blow, and more often than not the 
blow came first. The light of recent events in Europe disclosed 
a lamentable want of some military Phocion in the councils of 
Germany ; indeed, it is not hard to recognise in her aggressive 
action a retrograde reversion to barbaric methods. In any case, 
Phocion may be regarded as the first great pioneer of diplomacy 
in ancient times. 

Unpopular though he was with the multitude, and sometimes 
shouted down by the fire-eaters of the assembly, there was another 
reason, not quite so obvious, why his fellow-citizens could not 
choose but give ear to his advices. He carried with him the 
golden prestige of his personal character. The nature of a man 
stamps itself ‘upon his exterior: the mystic veil of the human 
countenance is powerless to hide the true nature which lies within ; 
the ‘ motto of our souls’ becomes apparent by some indication 
dropped carelessly by the way. Behind the fierce gaze of the 
warrior and the knit brow of the debater there shone the divine 
light of goodness which made itself felt around him. While he 
scourged the public with sharp sayings, salutary, like bitter tonics 
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to weak constitutions, they all knew of his kindness and unfailing 
courtesy in private to friends and enemies alike, and it was perhaps 
because he possessed that peculiar compensating charm which is 
so often associated with extreme ugliness that he was so frequently 
chosen as envoy to foreign courts. If mercy, or some concession, 
was to be asked from some enemy he was always the mouthpiece 
of Athens. He had that about him sufficiently engaging to 
persuade Antipater to spare the banished Athenians when in 
jeopardy, and to induce Alexander to confine his warlike attentions 
to barbarians alone. Moreover, it is a striking testimony to his 
power of making friends that Alexander when writing to him 
always used the word xépw, the gracious and intimate salutation 
between familiars. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, with the exception 
perhaps of Socrates, no man in Athens lived a more blameless and 
Christ-like life. He is a standing example of how much Greek 
philosophy could do as a practical guide to the conduct, not of a 
mere recluse, but of a public man who touched life in all its phases. 
He anticipated by some 300 years the precept ‘Love your 
enemies.’ No sooner was an adversary down in the dust or laid 
by the heels in prison than Phocion visited him in his distress. 
‘Honest men need no help’ said he, prototypical of Christ’s 
saying about physicians. 

When Harpalus, a rich fugitive from Macedonia, was in the 
power of the Athenians, and many of those whose palms had been 
lined with his gold were loudest in favour of putting him to death, 
it was Phocion, the incorruptible, who stood forth and pleaded 
for mercy, and when that was unavailing took upon himself the 
care of Harpalus’s daughter. With what feelings must he have 
regarded the conduct of Demosthenes in this matter, who, having 
been liberally bribed and urgently entreated by the unfortunate 
Harpalus to speak in his defence, pleaded a sore throat rather than 
say anything against popular clamour? We do not hear that 
Phocion spoke his mind on the subject, or that he triumphed over 
his fallen adversary when the truth came out and he was con- 
victed of bribery ; more likely he felt a profound pity. 

Bribes and gifts were no temptation to him ; indeed, his friend 
Alexander had tried to shower gifts on him without success. 
The offer of so large a sum as a hundred talents on the strange 
but flattering ground that he was the only honest man in Greece 
produced this answer : ‘ Let him give me leave to be that which 
I seem.’ Again it was offered under threat of breaking their 
friendship, and the reply was a request for the release of some 
Greek prisoners at Sardis, which was done; then a city in Asia. 
was laid at his feet, but all to no purpose. On the occasion of the 
first offer the messengers laden with the talents meet him on the 
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road, and accompany him to his threshold imploring him to 
accept their master’s favour. Here they get a charming glimpse 
into his domestic life at the village of Melita. The door is open, 
and the interior is seen plainly ‘ set forth with plates of copper, 
but otherwise mean and without curiosity.’ Two women within 
with bare arms besmeared with flour are busily at work kneading 
dough, for it is baking day. His wife and their only servant, a 
‘general,’ must not be disturbed in this important business, so 
the philosopher proceeds to draw some water to wash the 
messengers’ feet and his own. They are still instant with him to 
accept the talents. With a twinkle of humour in his eye he points 
out to them a ragged old man who is passing by and suggests that 
the money might be given him. ‘ He lives on less than I do, and 
yet he is content and hath enough.’ 

Demosthenes has left on record the popular view of the Greek 
wife which was strictly utilitarian. ‘We have courtesans for 
pleasure, slaves for personal service, and wives to bear us lawful 
offspring, and be faithful guardians of our houses.’ Reading 
between the lines of what we know, it is likely that a closer tie 
than that of mere convenience existed between Phocion and his 
wife, such a bond as is sometimes strengthened by simplicity of life 
and the sharing together of anxieties, aspirations, and triumphs. 
‘ She was no less famous,’ we are told, ‘ for her honesty and good 
housewifery than Phocion for his justice and equity.’ Honesty, 
we may take it, meant something more than chastity and fai‘h- 
fulness, and included the element of deep personal affection. 
Had she not dearly loved him, she would hardly have been so 
proud of him, for, when an Ionian woman paid a call one day at 
the little house and began to display all her finery and jewels, her 
retort was this: ‘My only wealth and jewel is my husband 
Phocion, who these twenty years together hath continually been 
chosen General of the Athenians.’ 

By one of those ironies of nature it chanced that this exem- 
plary couple had a dissolute and scapegrace son. Naturally 
disappointment at the conduct of Phocus had the effect of souring 
his father, and there is just a suspicion that Phocion here fell 
short of the highest philosophy. Phocus may have been a handful 
on whom a sojourn at Sparta and a taste of its training had had 
no effect, but there is no getting away from the fact that his 
father was a kill-joy. After the youth had won a contest of 
agility, which consisted in alighting from and boarding chariots 
racing at full speed, his father reluctantly consented to be present 
at a feast given by a friend in honour of the occasion, and instead 
of being cheerful and jolly for once, he proceeded to deliver a 
diatribe against the expense. His virtue was of the kind that 
excluded cakes and ale. We cannot help suspecting that, if he 
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had judiciously relaxed his censorious attitude by an occasional 
display of sympathy, something might have been made of the 
young man, but as it was he turned out ‘no great good man.’ 
However, he had the spirit to avenge his father’s death by slaying 
two of his three accusers, and in doing this he must have derived 
a grim and pious satisfaction in disobeying the last dying message 
sent to him from Phocion, ‘Never to revenge the wrong the 
Athenians do me.’ The ancient doctrine of revenge was too 
deeply ingrained in the Athenians for the new morality to take 
effect as yet; their public acts and their plays were full of the 
spirit of revenge, and therefore it redounds to the eternal glory 
of Phocion that the seeds of the doctrine of forgiveness, which 
grew so rapidly 300 years later, should have been found delicately 
sprouting at Athens, a presage of a mighty harvest. It was the 
undercurrent of his life, and came to the surface whenever occasion 
required. He could not abide rejoicing at the misfortunes of 
others, whoever they might be. When Philip of Macedon died 
the Athenians wished to celebrate the event with bonfires and 
sacrifices. ‘It is a token of a base mind to rejoice at any man’s 
death,’ was his comment. , 

The story of his death, so poignant and sad, contains many 
elements in common with another and a diviner story, and it 
deserves to be recounted, however inadequately. The circum- 
stances and incidents are so alike that one is led to suspect that 
Plutarch, who lived in the first century, may have known the 
facts of the Biblical narrative, and have had his mind drawn to 
the points of resemblance, for he enters into unusual detail in 
writing his account. 

Accused by the Athenians of treason because he had trusted 
too much to the good faith of Nicanor, the governor of the foreign 
garrison in Salamis, Phocion withdrew with a number of his 
friends to the protection of Polysperchon, who was acting as bear- 
leader to Cassander, the young Macedonian king, then in Phocis. 
An embassy of Phocion’s enemies was also sent hastily thither to 
accuse him. It could scarce be called a trial, for during the 
disorderly proceedings the aged leader was constantly interrupted 
in his defence, and refused a hearing. Some of his friends, not 
unlike certain disciples on another occasion, seeing what the 
result would be, muffled their faces and fled. The upshot of it 
was that Phocion and a few faithful ones were sent back to Athens 
in the custody of Clitus to be condemned by their countrymen, 
for the king’s letter recited that he was guilty. Ignominiously 
paraded in a cart through the great street Ceramicus, the vener- 
able commander, who had led them so often to victory, was taken 
to the theatre to await the sentence of his fellow-citizens. The 
nobles, believing in his guilt, wept and hid their faces on seeing 
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him in such a case. One of them boldly protested at the un- ~ 


wonted procedure of allowing foreigners and even slaves to vote — 
on a sentence which affected a free citizen, but was shouted down, 
the rabble crying out that traitors should be stoned. Seeing how 
hopeless it was for a man in declining years to obtain a hearing in ~ 
so tumultuous an assembly, Phocion confessed his error, ‘ But for — 
these prisoners with me, what have they done why you should ~ 
put them to death?’ ‘ Because they are your friends,’ roared © 
the multitude. Some even cried out for the torture, but this 
brutality outraged the good feeling of Clitus, who indicated his 
dissent. When he was being led away to death Phocion was © 
reviled and spat upon by the crowd, another point of resemblance ~ 
to the story of the Passion. 

While the poison was being prepared by the executioner, — 
Nicocles, one of Phocion’s dearest friends, asked if he might be ~ 
allowed to take it first to spare himself the pain of seeing Phocion — 
die. ‘It is a hard request,’ said the latter, ‘ but as I have never 
denied thee anything during my life, I will also grant thee this at 
my death.’ Apparently the same privilege was granted to all © 
the four prisoners, for when it came to Phocion’s turn the hem- © 
lock gave out, and the executioner demanded 12 drachmas as the | 
price of more. Phocion then asked one of his friends who stood © 
by to satisfy this demand, saying with a touch of ironical humour, ~ 
‘ A man cannot die at Athens for nothing.’ 

Having wreaked their vengeance on the living, the Athenians / 
decreed that his body should be banished to Eleusis outside 
Athenian territory, so a poor man named Conopion took it and ~ 
burnt it with solemnity outside Eleusis. In this he was assisted 
by a ‘ gentlewoman of Megara’ who happened to be passing that 
way with her maids, and she with simple piety gathered up what | 
remained of his bones in her lap, took them home, and buried © 
them in her hearth with these beautiful words: ‘O dear hearth, — 
to thee I bequeath the relics of this noble and good man, and pray 
thee to keep them faithfully, to bring them one day to the grave 
of his ancestors, when the Athenians shall come to confess the 
fault and the wrong they have done to him.’ 


GILBERT COLERIDGE. 
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